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PREFACE. 



The *' Mystery of Edwin Drood " is regarded 
by many as the least interesting of Dickens's 
works. The present work is based on the 
opinion expressed by Longfellow that the story, 
though unfinished, is ** certainly one of Dicker's 
most beautiful works, if not the most beautiful 
of all.'' 

I do not know whether Longfellow ever gave 
his reasons for thinking thus of Edwin Drood ; 
but I have little doubt that the poet admired 
what many critics contemned, because his true 
ear enabled him to interpret the tones in which 
Dickens unconsciously revealed the real inter- 
pretation of the Mystery. 
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tery, are characters interesting in themselves, 
but specially interesting in their contrast with 
the earlier Grewgious, not mistrusting — ^and 
with the bright Edwin, wholly trusting — ^the 
treacherous and murderous Jasper. 

My main object in writing this little work has 
been that others may enjoy the pleasure which 
the reading and re-reading of Dickens's un- 
finished masterpiece have afforded me. 



RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 



St. Joseph, Mo., Sept. 25, 1887. 
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Watched by the Dead. 

CHAPTER I. 

DICKENS'S FAVOURITE THEME. 

It has been said by Wendell Holmes that every 
man has in him one good novel, if he could but 
manage to write it. Most of us leave our novel 
carefully unwritten. But it has not yet been 
noticed, I think, that even those novelists whose 
variety of conception has been regarded as their 
most remarkable quality have usually had one 
favourite idea, which reappears agam and again, 
even in the texture of works otherwise most 
varied in structure. 

I. 1 
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For example, even Sir Walter Scott has his 
favourite theme, which sometimes is the chief 
feature of the story, at other times occupies 
quite a subordinate position, but is nearly always 
present in one form or another. Scott's favourite 
idea, brought in so often that but for his mar- 
vellous skill in clothing it in ever- varying garb it 
would have become wearisome, is to present the 
youthful hero of his plot as a young and in- 
experienced man, treated by the older characters 
as little more than a boy, often their unconscious 
agent in important political plots, occasionally 
looked down upon by the heroine herself (who 
knows more of such plans and takes a more 
leading part in carrying them out than the hero 
of the story), but showing himself worthier, or 
at least manlier, than his elders had imagined 
him to be. 

Scott has not always, perhaps, contented us 
with his hero ; often another character is more 
interesting, as Fergus than Waverley, Bois 
Guilbert than Ivanhoe, Evandale than Morton ; 
possibly because all Scott's heroes show the 
peculiarity we have described. In Edward 
Waverley we have the original of the type. In 
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^' Guy Mannering " Harry Bertram never 
shakes off the manner of a very young man, 
whether with Meg Merrilies, the Dominie, Mr. 
Pleydell, or Colonel Mannering. Frank Osbal- 
distone, in **Rob Roy," treated by his father as 
a mere boy, is afterwards a mere tool in the 
hands of older men. Even Die Vernon treats 
him till near the end as but an inexperienced 
lad. Lovell, in **The Antiquary/' plays a 
similar part, alike with Monkbams, with the 
Baronet, and with old Edie Ochiltree, and 
remains to the end unconscious of his real posi- 
tion, in regard both to his putative father and to 
Earl Geraldine. In '* Redgauntlet " — ^the plot 
of which, by the way, is not very interesting — 
we find Darsie Latimer similarly situated, and 
unconsciously taking part in a dangerous political 
plot. Alan Fairford holds a kindred position. 

The hero of " The Black Dwarf* is still 
more cavalierly treated, insomuch that no one, I 
imagine, takes the least interest in him. Young 
Arthur, in " Anne of Geierstein," is a puppet in 
his father's hands to the end. 

The scenes between Quentin Durward and 
Louis ^L illustrate well Scott's favourite theme. 
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But Durward is also treated as a mere boy by 
Le Belafr^, by Earl Crawford, and by Charles 
of Burgundy ; we note, too, that he is entirely 
unconscious of the part he is really playing in 
the journey to Li^ge. 

Ivanhoe is under Oedric's high displeasure 
till near the end of the story, and is as boyish a 
hero as Quentin Durward, despite the bravery 
they both show in the saddle. Henry Morton,, 
with his uncle, with Dame Wilson, and afterwards 
with Balfour of Burley ; Halbert Glendinning,. 
with the monks; Julian Avenel with Lady 
Avenel, and afterwards with Queen Mary and 
Catharine Seyton ; Harry Gow (and Conachar) 
with Simon ; Edgar Eavenswood with the elder 
Ashton and Caleb Balderstone ; Tressilian, in 
*'Kenilworth"; Monteith, in ** The Legend of 
Montrose"; Merton, in ** The Pirate" (with 
old Mordaunt, with Noma of the Fitful Head, 
and even with Minna and Brenda, and their 
father) ; all these are samples of Sir Walter 
Scott's favourite theme. It is the same with 
Damian in " The Betrothed " ; with the Varan- 
gian, in ** Count Robert of Paris *' ; with young 
Nigel in *^The Fortunes of Nigel''; with 
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Julian, in "Peveril of the Peak " ; and with the 
Knight of the Leopard, in " The Talisman." 

Only one exception, and that rather apparent 
than real, can be mentioned — ^the ** Heart of 
Midlothian," perhaps the finest of all Scott's 
novels : but this is a novel without a hero, or, 
rather, Jeanie Deans is both hero and heroine 
{for Reuben Butler can scarcely be considered a 
hero). Now, strangely enough, Jeanie, thus 
taking a double part, womanlike in her patience 
and goodness, manlike in her endurance and 
courage^ illustrates Scott's pet theme (as 
obviously as Edward Waverley or Frank Os- 
baldistone) in the scenes with Staunton and 
Staunton's father, with the Duke of Argyll and 
•Queen Caroline — ^nay, even with Madge Wild- 
fire. 

Dickens a writer of another type, had also- 
his favourite theme* So far as I know, the point 
has not yet been noticed; but I think there 
can be no doubt that one special idea had 
more attraction for him than any other, and 
seemed to him the most effective leading idea 
for a plot. 

The idea which more than any other had a 
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&scination for Dickens, and was apparently 
regarded by him as likely to be most potent in 
its influence on others, was that of a wrong-doer 
watched at every turn by one of whom he haa 
no suspicion, for whom he even entertains a 
feeling of contempt. This characteristic, 
although, as I have said, it has been generally 
overlooked, is so marked that, as soon as atten^ 
tion is directed to it, men wonder it had not 
been noticed at once. 

Of course, in a story like ** Pickwick," started 
originally as a comic sporting tale, and only 
worked into a more serious form after the death 
of the sporting artist who was to have illustrated 
it, we should not expect to find any trace of an 
idea which Dickens valued chiefly for its effect 
in exciting tragic emotions. We have only to- 
consider how he worked this idea to see how 
unsuitable it would have been in such a novel aa 
" Pickwick " — ^if, indeed, *' Pickwick " can be 
called a novel. 

But in two out of the first four novels which 

Dickens wrote we find this idea of patient 

watching — even to death or doom — a marked 

feature of the story. In '* Bamaby Budge '^ 
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Haredale steadily waits and watches for Rudget 
till, after more than twenty years, " at last, at 
Iast,'V as he cries, he captures his brother's 
murderer on the very spot .where the murder 
had been committed. In this case, too, it is to 
be noticed that Rudge has been supposed to be 
dead during all the years of Haredale's watch : 
and this was so important a part of Dickens's 
conception, that he makes Haredale speak of it, 
even in the fierce rush in which he seizes 
Budge. " Villain ! " he says, '* dead and buried, 
as all men supposed, through your infernal arts, 
but reserved by Heaven for this." It became a 
fevourite idea of Dickens to associate the thought 
of death either with the watcher or the watched ; 
and, unless I mistake, in the final and finest 
development of his fevourite theme, he made 
one ** dead and buried as all men supposed ** 
watch the very man who supposed him dead, 
and not only buried but destroyed. 

In " Nicholas Nickleby '* it is the untiring 
enmity of Brooker, not the work of those he 
chiefly dreads, which drives Ralph Nickleby to 
self-murder. '* Ralph had no reason," we are 
told, ^* that he knew, to fear this man ; he had 
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never feared him before'* ; but he trembles 
when Brooker comes forth from the darkness in 
whiQh he had been concealed, and confronts 
him — ^to tell the story which is to be as the 
doom of death to him. 

In the other two of these first four works — 
** OUver Twist " and " The Old Curiosity Shop '' 
— ^we find less marked use of Dickens's favourite 
idea, though it is not wholly absent from either 
work- In " The Old Curiosity Shop/' the two 
Brass scamps (to include that " old fellow," Miss 
Sally Brass, in the term) are watched by the 
despised Marchioness, and it is by her — ^their 
powerless victim, as they supposed — that their 
detection is brought about. ** Oliver Twist" 
was written specially to attack the workhouse 
system in England, and other ideas gave place to 
that leading one. 

In Dickens's next novel the idea is further 
developed. In passing, I note that naturally the 
idea could never be presented twice in the same 
precise form. It is indeed wonderful how many 
changes Dickens was able to ring on this general 
notion of an untiring watch kept on one not 
suspecting that he was watched^ and least of all 
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that he was watched by the man who was really 
l^oldiBg his ways and doings constantly in view 
In "Martin Chuzzlewit" the two chief villains 
-of the story, Jonas Ohuzzlewit, the murderer 
<perhaps the most shadowy murderer ever pic- 
tured by novelist), and Pecksniff, the hypo- 
•crite, are both watcl^d in the melodramatic 
way that Dickens loved. Jonas has no fear of 
1^'adgett, and, indeed, never suspects that Tom •. 
Pinch's silent landlord is watching him at all. 
All his thoughts are directed towards Montague 

Tigg. 

To see how Dickens delighted in the idea I 

am considering, we have only to notice the way 
in which he presents Jonas Chuzzlewit's thoughts 
when Nadgett denounces him. "I never 
watched a man so close as I have watched him,*' 
isays Nadgett ; and the thoughts of the frightened 
murderer shape themselves thus : " Another of 
the phantom forms of this terrific truth ! An- 
other of the many shapes in which it started tip 
about hun out of vacancy ! This man, of all men 
in the world, a spy upon him ; this man, changing 
his identity, casting off his shrinking, purblind, 
tmobservant character, and springing up into a 
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watchftd enemy ! The dead man might have come 
out of his grave and not confounded and appalled 
him so.'' 

Later, Dickens meant to have made use of 
this supreme horror, a dead man watching his 
murderer; for note: Jonas thinks not of some 
dead man, but of the dead man whom he has 
murdered. We may observe also that Jonas 
Ohuzzlewit, like the latest of Dickens's villains, 
is but a murderer in intent, and in the supposed 
fichievement of his purpose, at first ; he commits- 
an actual murder to escape punishment for a 
supposed murder, as Jasper, in killing Neville 
Landless, was to be brought to death in trying 
to escape death ; probably, too, by self-slaughter 
like Jonas. 

While Jonas is watched by Nadgett, whom he 
despises (" Old What's-his-name," he calls him, 
*' looking as usual as if he wanted to skulk up 
the chimney; of all the precious dummies in 
appearance that ever I saw, he 's about the worst ;. 
he *s afraid of me, I think '), Pecksniff is watched 
by one whom he regards as to all intents and 
purposes dead, who had lived in his house^ 
** weak and sinking,*' but who suddenly shows- 
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that he has been keen and resolute, '' with watch* 
ful eye, vigorous hand on staff, and triumphal 
purpose in his figure." " I have lived in this 
house, Pinch," says old Martin, *^ and had him 
fawning on me days and weeks and months ; I 
have sufiPered him to treat me as his tool and 
instrument; I have undergone ten thousand 
times as much as I could have endured if I had 
been the miserable old man he took me for. I 
have had his base soul bare before me day by 
day, and have not betrayed myself. I never 
could have undergone such torture but for look- 
ing forward to this time. The time now drawing 
on will make amends for all, and I wouldn't 
have him die or hang himself for millions of 
golden pieces." 

It is clear that the idea of patient, unsuspected 
watching to bring an evil-doer to justice must 
have been strong in Dickens's mind when he thus 
worked it into the warp of his most charac- 
teristic plots, and into both warp and woof of 
the work which was perhaps most characteristic 
of them all. That the theme is melodramatic 
and utterly unlike anything in real life makes 
this all the clearer. Probably no man that ever 
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lived has been willing to devote months or 
years of his life to such a task as Dickens thus 
imagined ; but so much the more obvious is it 
that the idea was specially his own. 

In Dickens's next important work — ** Dombey 
and Son'* — ^we do not find this, characteristic 
idea in so marked a form. Yet it is present, 
and in more ways than one. Thus we find 
Dombey watched by Oarker ( whom he regards 
as a mere busmess manager for his great house), 
all his ways noted, and the ruin of his house 
wrought, by a man whom he considers scarce 
^oJj>tiLe. But Oarker himself in turn is 
tracked by those whom he regards as utterly 
contemptible — old Mother Brown and her un- 
happy daughter. So again, in the pursuit of 
Carker by the man whom he has wronged and 
whom he despises, we have the same idea, though 
in a changed form. The pursuit reminds one of 
a hideous dream, in which some enemy from 
whom we fly appears always at the moment 
when we imagine we have reached safety. " In 
the fever of his mortification and rage," we are 
told, "panic mastered him completely. He 
would gladly have encountered almost any risk 
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rather than meet the man of whonif two hours 
ago, he had been utterly regardless. His fierce 
arrival, which he had never expected, the sound 
of his voice, their having been so near meeting 
face to. face — he would have braved out this; 
but the springing of his mine upon himself 
seemed to have rent and shivered all his hardi^ 
' hood and self-reliance." 

In *' David Copperfield,'* which was in large 
degree autobiographical, we might have expected 
that the idea we are considering would not present 
itself. Yet here also it is seen, and more than 
once. The plots of Uriah Heep are defeated bjr 
the close watch kept on him bj Micawber, whomi 
Heep thoroughly despises. Littimer, the " second 
villain '' of the story, is brought to punishment,, 
as one of his gaolers tells Copperfield, by the 
devotion of little Miss Mowcher, who, once oa 
his track, follows him till he is in the toils, and 
finally aids in his capture. 

In ** Bleak House '* the interest of an im- 
portant part of the story turns on a murder^ 
Mystery is not suggested chiefly by the ques- 
tion, " Who is the murderer ? '' (about which 
no reader of average intelligence pan have any 
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doubt), but by doubts as to the way in which 
the murder has been committed and suspicion 
thrown on two innocent persons. Here, apin, 
Dickens adopts his favourite idea. Mademoiselle 
Hortense spares no pains to bring the charge of 
murder on another, who is her enemy — a theme 
which Dickens was to have wrought out more 
fully in his latest work. In her anxiety to throw 
suspicion on Lady Dedlock she loses sight of her 
own danger. If she has any fears, she certainly 
has none of the woman with whom she lodges. 
Yet this is where her real danger lies. This 
woman keeps watch upon her night and day. 
This woman had Undertaken (** speaking to me/* 
says her husband, Inspector Bucket, "as well 
as she could on account of the sheet in her 
mouth ") " that the murderess should do nothing 
without her knowledge, should be her prisoner 
without suspecting it, should no more escape 
from her than from death." 

In ** Little Dorrit" we find Dickens's fiivour- 
ite theme in a new aspect. I think the import- 
ance of this part of the rather bewildering plot 
of ** Little Dorrit " obtained less recognition 
iiban Dickens expected. The murderous £igaud- 
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Blandois^ or Blandois-Rigaud (as best suits his 
convenience), disguises himself as a much older 
man with white hair — an idea which in a modified 
form was to reappear in Dickens's last novel. 
He is watched closely and patiently by the 
despised Cavaletto, the "Contraband beast," as 
Blandois calls him. ** It is necessary," says 
Cavaletto, telling the story, ** to have patience. 
I have patience ... I wait jpatientissamentally. 
I watch, I hide, until he walks and smokes. He 
is a soldier with grey hair. But ! ... he is 
also this man that you see." What Dickens felt 
(or supposed) to be the eflfects of the sudden 
discovery that a watch of this sort had been kept 
is shown by the way in which even Bigaud- 
Blandois (whose chief characteristic, outside his 
villainy, is his coolness) blanches when he hears 
how Cavaletto had watched him so patientissa- 
mentally. "White to the lips'* — ^yet when he 
knows that his story is known, he " faces it out 
with a bare face, as the infamous wretch he was." 
The " Tale of Two Cities," of course, turns 
wholly on the general idea which we have thus 
found in more or less important parts of Dickens's 
chief works. It is the undying hate, handed on 
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from generation to generation, of the despised 
French peasantry — a hate patiently waiting for 
vengeance, even on the innocent descendants of 
the feudal tyrants of old — which brings about 
the series of events leading to the catastrophe. i 
Dickens himself called attention to this point. 
The objection was raised that the feudal cruelties 
did not come sufficiently within the date of the 
action to justify his use of them. " I had, of 
course, full knowledge/' he replied, "of the 
formal surrender of the feudal privileges " ; but 
he had also sufficient knowledge of human nature^ 
he went on to say, to know that hatreds which 
had been growing during twenty generations 
would not .die out, or even perceptibly diminish^ 
in the first few generations after their cause was 
removed — nay, that even the direct eflPects of 
that evil cause would not quickly cease, and 
assuredly had not ceased when the French Revo- 
lution began.* 

* In the last chapter of the fourth Tolume of Alison's 
** History of Europe " (I refer to the first edition of 
twenty-one Tolumes, the form in which I read that light 
and elegant little work as a boy) this is very fully pointed 
out — ^perhaps eyen somewhat too fully. 
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In " Great Expectations " the whole plot turn& 
on two watchings, by men whom the watched 
persons despise. First, Magwitch keeps watch 
(and kindly ward, too, despised though he is) 
on Pip, whose disgust and horror when he learna 
who has been his unknown benefactor must be 
regarded as undoubtedly illustrating Dickens's, 
favourite theme. But also the despised and 
thoroughly despicable Compeyson keeps patient 
and finally successful watch on his enemy Mag- 
witch. The interest of the story culminates in 
the close of this long watch, the death of the 
watcher, and the mortal injury of the watched.. 
A minor part of the action shows the same 
characteristic idea in the watch kept by Orlick, 
first on Mrs. Gargery, till he strikes her a death 
blow, and then long and patiently on Pip, till 
finally he succeeds in inveigling him to the 
lonely place by the marshes, where he had in- 
tended that not only should Pip be slain, but 
destroyed from oflF the face of the earth. Another 
villain was to have planned a similar end for his. 
victim in Dickens's latest story. 

Never surely had any leading idea been so* 
thoroughly worked by a novelist as this ^et 
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theme of Dickens Had been worked— and over- 
worked , one would have said-— in the stories I 
have dealt with. • It would seem as though 
Dickens conceived that nothing could more 
impress and move his readers than the idea of 
patient, unsuspected watch kept by someone 
supposed either to be indifferent or insignificant 
or powerless or dead, that he thus used the idea 
in so many fbmis m his chief works up to the 
time when *' Great Expectations " had appeared. 
It might be imagined that now at last he could 
feel it to be no longer available. The thought 
may indeed present itself that as a man advances 
in years his first notions become more and more 
his leading themes : yet it would seem as though 
Dickens could not, without repeating himself, 
make further use of his favourite idea. 

What, however, do we find ? In his next 
novel, " Our Mutual Friend," Dickens takes 
*' as the leading incident for his story " (I quote 
his own words), "the idea of a man, young 
and perhaps eccentric, feigning to be dead, and 
being dead to all intents and purposes external 
to- himself." 
••(This man keeps patient watch on more than 
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one character, in this the most varied hi ooloiir- 
mg of all Dickens^s novels. We find hitia trying 
to recall the manner of his own death, in order 
that the reader may more fully recognise how' 
thoroughly dead is this patiently-Watching* man 
to all external to himself. *' I h^ve no clue to 
the scene of my death," he says ; ** not that it 
matters now." ** It is a sensation not experi/- 
enced by many mortals/' he adds, " to be 
looking into a churchyard on a wild, windy 
night, and to feel that I no more hold a place 
among the living than these dead do, and 
even to know that I lie buried as they lie 
buried ; nothing uses me to it ; a spirit that wad 
once a man could hardly feel stranger or lonelier, 
going unrecognised among men, than I feel." 

In his latest story Dickens meant to have 
brought out still more prominently the idea of a 
man, supposed to be dead, thus looking into the 
place where, to all intents and purposes external 
to himself, he lay dead, buried, and destroyed. 

Even this is not quite all, however. In ** No 
Thoroughfare " (in the part written by Dickens) 
^e have a man described as dead— if it means 
anything to say that his '* heart stood still " (not 

2 * 
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momentarily, but during events that must 
have lasted many minutes)— coming to life, and 
confronting the man who supposed he had 
murdered him. The circumstances of this sup- 
posed murder are akin, by the way, in two 
striking circumstances, to the supposed murder 
which was the real mystery of Dickens's last 
story. 

Again, in " Hunted Down," we have a man 
whom the villain of the story supposes to be 
dving: (as surely murdered by him as if he had 
aL u™ outright) turning out to U anoAer 
man, disguised, who is not dying at all, but 
tracks Slinkton to his own death by self-murder, 
— as it was to have been with the villain of 
Dickens's last story, and as it had been with so 
many of his earlier villains. 

*^ Tou shall know," says Meltham, speaking as 
Beckwith, "for I hope the knowledge will be 
terrible and bitter to you, why you have been 
pursued by one man, and why you have been 
tracked to death at a single individual's charge. 
That man Meltham was as absolutely certain 
that you could never elude him in this world, if 
he devoted himself to your destruction with the 
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Utmost fidelity and earnestness, and if he 
divided this sacred duty with no other duty ill 
life, as he was certain that in achieving it he 
would be a poor instrument in the hand of 
Providence, and would do well before Heaven 
in striking you out from among Uving men. I 
am that man, and I thank God that I have 
done my work." 

Before passing to the last work of all, I may 
note here that Dickens himself noted among his 
" subjects for stories " a form of the theme we 
have been considering. " Here is a fancy,'' 
Forster says, "that I remember him to have 
been more than once bent upon using ; but the 
opportunity never came/' " Two men to be 
guarded against " — the words are Dickens's own 
now — " one whom I openly hold in some serious 
animosity, whom I am at the pains to wound 
and defy, and whom I estimate as worth wound- 
ing and defying ; the other, whom I treat as a 
sort of insect, and contemptuously and pleasantly 
flick aside with my glqve. But it turns out to 
be the latter who is the really dangerous man ; 
and when I expect the blow from the other — ^it 
comes from hun." 
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* This idea (in a somefwhat strengthened form) 
wias worked out in " The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood." Here is a young man, who seemed 
light and wayward, has been swept aside and is 
supposed to be dead, as an insect might be 
crushed. Jasper has no further thought of 
him, but he plots serious measures against a 
man whom he holds in serious animosity, and 
whom he has been at the pains to wound and 
defy. But the fatal blow was to have come, 
had the story been finished, from the man who 
had seemed so wanting in purpose, the " bright 
boy" of the opening scenes. 

Every conceivable form of his favourite theme 
had now been tried, save that which Dickens had 
himself indicated as the most effective of all — that 
the dead should rise from the grave to confront 
his murderer. This idea was at length to be 
used, difficult though it seemed to work it out 
successfully. " I have a very curious and new 
idea for my new story," he wrote to Forster; 
" not a communicable idea (or the interest of the 
book would be gone), but a very strong one, 
though difficult to work." 

From what we know of Forster's restless ini 
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quisitiveness in regard to Dickens's plans, we 
learn without surprise that itnmediately after he 
had been told that the idea was not communi- 
cable he asked to have it communicated to him^ 
Nor does it seeiu to have been regarded by 
Forster as at all strange that at once (his own 
words are immediately afterwards') Dickens 
communicated to him the idea which had been 
described as [ incommunicable/ or that the new 
and curious idea should be both stale and common- 
place — ^nothing, in fact, but the oflM^old tale of a 
murder detected by the presence of indestructi- 
ble jewellery in lime into which the body of 
the. murdered man had been flung. 

Porster's vanity blinded him in such sort that 
the patent artifice was not detected. Yet he 
asked where tho originality of the idea came in. 
Dickens explained, he naively adds, that it was 
to consist ''in the review of the murderer's 
career by himself at the close, when its tempta- 
tions were to be dwelt upon as if not he, the 
culprit, but some other man, were the tempted." 

But of course, so &.r as this special feature was 
concerned, the idea had been already worked out 
in the ** Madman's Manuscript" in ** Pickwick,*' 
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and in the "Clock-case Confession " in " Master 
Humphrey's Clock/' . 

The real idea underlying " The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood *' was a very striking and novel form 
of Dickens's favourite theme. Before showing 
this, however, it may be as well to make a few 
general remarks respecting this powerful story. 

The usual idea about "The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood" has been that the novel Was one of the 
dullest Dickens ever wrote* I remember an 
eminent novelist say, in 1873, that, as part after 
part came out, he felt that " Charles Dickens was 
gone, positively gone " — just as the great dra* 
matic critic in ** Nicholas Nickleby " felt about 
the Shakesperian drama. Longfellow, however, 
thought differently, and I take him to have been 
far and away the better judge. He thought 
that " The Mystery of Edwin Drood " promised 
to be the finest work Dickens had written. 
That opinion, expressed within a few weeks of 
Dickens's death, led me to read a story which I 
had determined to avoid, as incomplete, and 
likely therefore to be tantalising in the reading ; 
and I have always felt grateful to the poet for 
thus sending me to read a work which, even 
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though incomplete, is worth, to my mind, any 
two of Dickens's early novels together. 

Itake it that *'The Mystery of Edwin Drood" 
is disliked chiefly because the idea presents 
itself to many readers that the plot really is 
formed on the commonplace and well-worn idea 
mentioned to Forster, and artfully suggested at 
every turn of the narrative. Longfellow, as 
a poet, felt the real meaning of the tones in 
which Dickens told that seemingly common- 
place story, and heard beneath them voices telling 
a story full of pathos and tragic force. 

To the ordinary reader " Edwin Drood '* is 
merely the story of a murder, the murder of a 
wayward, careless young man. The very details 
of the murder seem clear. The reader knows, 
he thinks, how the murder is to be found out, 
whom the heroine and her friend are to marry, 
and how the murderer is to tell the story of his 
own crime as well as of his defeated attempt to 
bring about the death of the man he hates and 
fears. 

In such a story there is little of interest ; and 
the tone of the completed half of the book seems 
quite unsuited to the intrinsic insignificance of 
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the plot. Thus judged *' Edwin Drood " pro- 
mised to be as worthless as many considered it. 

It was not of such a story, thus ill told, that 
Longfellow spoke with such enthusiasm. The 
real story is more mysterious, more terrible ; it 
is at once more pathetic and more humorous. 
All that we know of Dickens's fia.vourite ideas, 
all he said to his most intimate friends about 
his plot of *' Edwin Drood," all that the un- 
finished story really tells us, assures those who 
understand Dickens, that his favourite theme 
was to have been worked into this novel in 
striking and masterly fashion. The lovers of 
Dickens who have not cared to read his un- 
finished story, because fearing lest the end 
should not be known, may read it with full 
assurance that its great charm is scarcely affected 
by any doubt as to the fate of the principal cha- 
racters. The delicate clue running through the 
story suffices, if followed, to make "The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood," incomplete though it is, one of 
the most interesting (to myself it is far the most 
interesting) of Dickens's novels. 
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In the Comhill Magazine for February 1864, 
Charles Dickens, speaking of the work which had 
been left unfinished by the great writer who died 
on Christmas Eve, 1863, said : — " Before me lies 
^ that he had written of his latest story ... 
and the pain I have felt in perusing it has not 
been deeper than the convicL thft he was in 
the healthiest vigour of his powers when he 
worked out this last labour." In June 1870, 
not six years and a half after Thackeray's death, 
the poet Longfellow wrote thus of the work left 
unfinished by Dickens : — " I hope his book is 
finished. It is certainly one of his most beauti- 
rful works, if not the most beautiful of all. It 
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would be too sad to think the pen had &Ilen 
from his hand, and left it incomplete." 

As we all know, the pen had so fallen. The 
*' Mystery of Edwin Drood" was not to be un- 
ravelled by the master-hand which had inter- 
woven its seemingly tangled skeins. How 
Dickens would have worked out the details of 
the story we can never know. It has even been 
said by Mr. Forster, who had better opportunities 
of knowing what Dickens had planned than any 
other, save perhaps Miss Hogarth, that "the 
evidence of matured designs never to be accom- 
plished, intentions planned never to be executed, 
roads of thought marked out never to be tra- 
versed, goals shining in the distance never to be 
reached, was wanting here : it was all a blank." 

In " Denis Duval " the end is shown. We 
know that whatever hardships and dangers are 
in store for Denis, all ends well at last. " Who 
pray, was Agnes ? " Denis writes : — " To-day 
her name is Agnes Duval, and she sits at her 
work-table hard by. The lot of my life has 
been changed by knowing her— to win such a 
prize in life's lottery has been given to very few. 
What I have done of any worth has been done 
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by trying to deserve her. Monsieur, man fihf if 
ever you marry and have a son, I hope the little 
chap will have an honest man for a grandfather! 
and that you will be able to say, * I loved him/ 
when the daisies cover me.*' 

It is otherwise with the " Mystery of Edwin 
Drood." We have no direct indications of the 
end towards which the story was to tend. There 
are indications, some sufficiently plain; others 
carefully masked, so to speak ; others, we may 
be sure, intended specially to draw the reader's 
attention away from the writer's purpose. But 
the clear indications relate only to one set of 
circumstances. In writing this story, as in writ- 
ing " Our Mutual Friend," Dickens probably 
" foresaw," to use his own words, *' the likeli- 
hood that a class of readers and commentators 
would suppose " he " was at great pains to con- 
ceal exactly what he was at great pains to 
suggest," and " was not alarmed by the supposi- 
tion." But here also he proposed to himself " to 
keep for a long time unsuspected, yet always 
working itself out, another purpose originating 
in the leading incident, and turning it to a 
pleasant and useful account at last." 
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In writing '* Our Mutual Friend/' Dickens' 
had found this the most interesting and the most 
difficult part of his task. We may well believe^ 
apart from the strong evidence afforded in the 
story itself, that Dickens intended to renew this 
interesting task, making use of the experience 
he had already acquired to overcome its difficul- 
ties. And it is as to this carefully concealed 
purpose that the indications of the story in its 
unfinished condition are most obscure, even 
where they are not intended to be actually mis- 
leading. 

Yet Forster was mistaken in regarding the 
story as " all a blank " in this respect. The 
purpose which Dickens intended to be little sus- 
pected by the class of readers who supposed he 
intended carefully to conceal what he was at' 
great pains to suggest, can be recognised, can 
even be felt, by readers more discerning. 

Let us consider some of these. 

The story, so far as it runs, must first be' 
sketched, but very briefly, and not so much with' 
the idea of conveying even its general purport to' 
those who have not read it, as to recall its leading 
incidents to those who have. 
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Edwin Drood, " little more than a boy," and 
Rosa Bud, *' wonderfully pretty, wonderfully 
childish, wonderfully whimsical," but withal 
wonderfully lovable, have been betrothed by 
their fathers, who had both been left widowers 
in early youth, and had both soon after died. 
John Jasper, choir-master of the Cloisterham 
Cathedral, uncle of Edwin Drood, and the dark 
villain of the story, is in love with Rosa, secretly 
to all others, but only too plainly to Rosa herself. 
The purpose which the author is ** at great 
pains to suggest, but which a class of readers 
would suppose he was at great pains to conceal,*' 
is John Jasper's plot to murder Edwin Drood. 

Nor is the nature of the plot hidden* We 
know that Edwin is to be strangled with the 
"large black scarf of strong close- woven silk, 
slung loosely round Jasper's neck," as he leads 
the choir during the vesper service on that 
Christmas Eve when Drood disappears. We 
have reason to believe that afterwards he looks 
down on the body of his victim from a great 
height, such as those from which he had looked 
down during his ascent of the Cathedral Tower; 
fop later, in a vision of the deed, "as it was 
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really done at last," he cries : *' Look down, look 
down ! you see what lies at the bottom there/' 
It is clearly conveyed to us that he had planned, 
to dispose of Drood's body by quicklime. For we 
find that Jasper has been careful to learn what 
jewellery Drood wears, so that whatever would 
not be destroyed by the action of quicklime may 
be removed. The jewellery thus removed he 
casts into the Cloisterham mill-stream close by 
the weir, where they are found by Crisparkle, 
and serve to bring fresh suspicion upon Neville 
Landless, whose love for Rosa Bud Jasper's 
jealous eyes have noted. 

Landless and his twin-sister Helena are Oey- 
lonese, the wards of Mr. Luke Honeythunder, a 
philanthropist of the gunpowderous sort, •* call- 
ing aloud to his fellow-creatures, * Curse your 
souls and bodies, come here and be blessed.' " 
Neville is entrusted by him to the care of Minor 
Canon Crisparkle, Helena to the charge of Miss 
Twinkleton, who presides over the Nuns' House, 
a seminary for young ladies, where Rosa and 
Helena are to be fellow boarders, Edwin Drood 
and Rosa Bud have been betrothed by their 
parents, but the kindly afiection Rosa feels for 
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Drood, and his warmer love for her (scarce re^ 
cognised by himself) are endangered by the sense 
of encumbrance resulting from their betrothal. 
Drood admires the dark beauty of Helena Land- 
less, but is not very earnest even in that. 
Drood, indeed, knows not his own heart. 
Neville's heart is won at once by the " beautifiil 
young creature whom Drood treats like a doll.** 

Jasper so plays on the feelings of both young 
men (whose wine also he drugs) that Drood 
insults Landless past bearing, and that Landless 
'* would have cut Drood down,'* but for Jasper's 
interference, and openly acknowledges as much 
to Orisparkle afterwards. Hence, after the dis- 
appearance of Edwin Drood, suspicion falls on 
Neville Landless. It is strengthened when 
Drood's watch and shirt-pm are found in the 
mud and ooze of the river by which Drood and 
Neville had walked at midnight on that Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Six months after the murder, Jasper openly 
expresses to Bosa Bud the love which, before, he 
had silently but to her most clearly shown. He 
warns her, also, that Neville's fate is in her hands 
— that, whether Neville is innocent or guilty, h^ 

^ 3 
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Jasper, can so bring the murder of Drood home 
to him that his fate would be sealed. Rosa flies 
to her guardian, Mr. Grewgious, an angular 
man, but true and chivalrous withal. The 
threatened danger is communicated to Neville, 
who is in chambers in London. By good fortune 
the tenant of the next top set in Staple Inn to 
those occupied by Neville turns out to be an old 
schoolfellow of Crisparkle's, one Lieutenant Tar- 
tar, who at once sets his rooms and services at 
the disposal of Rosa and her friends, thus open- 
ing a way of communication with Neville without 
Jasper's knowledge. At the same time, as 
Helena Landless suggests, the plan opens out 
the probability that Jasper may warn Tartar 
against Neville, supposing Tartar to have simply 
come to know Neville as a neighbouring tenant 
of the Inn, in which case the terms of Jasper^s 
communication might throw some light on the 
nature of his plot against Landless. 

Two other points remain to be briefly touched 
upon before considering the features which seem 
to suggest how the story was to have been 
worked out. The first is the appearance of a 
stranger in Cloisterham, a Mr. Datchery, who 
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has manifestly set himself the task of watching 
Jasper's movements, and has also manifestly a 
special scheme for Jasper's discomfiture, the 
nature of which is suggested later. The other 
ia the return of Jasper to the opium-eaters' den, 
and the first attempt of the old woman who 
keeps the den to extract his secret from him. 
There can be no doubt that in the rest of the 
story the points here introduced were to have 
played an important part. 

Several scenes and characters not mentioned 
in this brief sketch of the story, so far as written, 
will be touched upon in what follows. 

Of course, no manner of doubt can be enter- 
tained by anyone who has read the story, that 
Jasper is guilty and Neville Landless innocent. 
The " Mystery of Edwin Drood " does not turn 
in any way on that point. It seems to turn in 
some degree, however, on the way in which 
Jasper did the deed ; though the real explanation 
of the mystery was to have been much more 
startling than a mere account of Jasper*s pro- 
cedure. It will be well to consider this point 
first, however. 

If we wish to learn the nature of Jasper's 

3 • 
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scheme, >we must specially note the opening 
words relating to it. It is in Chapter IV. that 
Jasper takes the first step towards his end. It 
is manifest from the tone of the chapter that the 
visit to Sapsea is a part of Jasper's plot ; but we 
also know that in Dickens' number-plan of the 
story he had written ** Mr. Sapsea : old Tory 
jackass : connect Jasper with him (he will want 
a solemn donkey by and by).*' Accordingly the 
first words of Chapter IV. present to us Thomas 
Sapsea, Auctioneer and Jackass. 

The first meeting of Sapsea and Jasper shows 
that what the latter wants is to get acquainted 
through Sapsea with tomb-mason Stony Durdles, 
and in such a way as to have opportunity and 
seeming reason for examining the cathedral 
crypt. That Jasper and Durdles were to call 
at the same time is shown after Dickens' usual 
manner (who never leaves any point of a stoiy 
unmarked), by the words, ** There are three 
wine-glasses in a tray on the table." A care- 
less reader would be apt to overlook these words 
and their relation to the visit of Durdles, for 
whom, we read a page or two later, Sapsea 
"fills the third wine-glass." But the words 
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are intended to show that Durdles' visit was not 
casual ; that Jasper had, in fact, tiimed his visit, 
by appointment, so as to meet Durdles. 

We find later (that is, if we have noted such 
points as these), a suflBcient reason for Jasper's 
desire to get acquainted in this special way with 
Durdles. In Chapter XII. Jasper, the Dean, 
Sapsea, and Tope (the verger) are together in 
the cathedral churchyard. Jasper says of 
DurdleSj " My curiosity in the man was first 
really stimulated by Mr, Sapsea, .... though, of 
course, I had met him constantly about'*; on 
which Sapsea, " picking up the ball thrown at 
him, with ineffable complacency," says, " Yes, 
yes, I happened to bring Durdles and Mr. 
Jasper together." Then Jasper, playing yet 
fiirtheron Sapsea's conceit, explains to the Dean 
that he is about to make ** * a moonlight excur- 
sion with Durdles among the tombs, vaults, 
towers, and ruins.' 'You remember,* he 
adds, addressing Sapsea, * suggesting, when you 
brought us together, that, as a lover of the 
picturesque, it might be worth my while.' * I 
remember ! ' replies the auctioneer, and th^ 
solemn idiot really believes that he does remem- 
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ber. • Profiting by your hint/ pursues Jasper^ 
* I have had some day rambles with the extra- 
ordinary old fellow, and we are to make a 
moonlight hole-and-corner exploration to- 
night/ " 

In passing, note the words " day rambles " 
and " extraordinary old fellow" in this remark. 
The natural reply would have been, " I have 
had some rambles with Durdles ** ; but Jasper is 
anxious to let it be known, first, that as yet he 
has made no nocturnal visit to the crypt, and 
secondly, that it is only as a lover of the pic- 
turesque and odd that he has cultivated Durdles* 
acquaintance* It is not Dickens's manner (at 
least, not his later manner) to tell us this in so 
many words ; but the words *'day rambles" and 
'* extraordinary old fellow *' tell it us plainly 
enough. Only we have to be carefully on the 
watch for subtle indications of this sort, if we 
wish to gain an inkling of what underlies the 

obvious plot of the story. 

• • • • . , 

The first meeting between Jasper and Durdles 
ccmtains a passage strikingly illustrating Dickens's 
method, and bearing very significantly on sequent 
parts of the narrative. 
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Durdles has asked Sapsea for the key of the 
monument over Mrs. Sapsea. "Mr. Sapsea 
rises, takes a key from a drawer, unlocks an iron 
safe let into the wall, and takes from it another 
key. * When Durdles puts a touch or a finish 
upon his work, no matter where, inside or out- 
side, Durdles likes to look at his work all round, 
and see that his work is a-doing him credit,' 
Durdles explains doggedly. The key proflFered 
him by the bereaved widower being a large one, 
he slips his two-foot rule into a side pocket of 
his flannel trousers made for it, and deliberately 
opens his flannel coat, and opens the mouth of a 
large breast-pocket within it, before taking the 
key to place it in that repository. 'Why, 
Durdles,' exclaims Jasper, looking on amused, 
'you are undermined with pockets.' 'And I 
carries weight in 'em too, Mr. Jasper. Feel 
those 1 ' producing two other large keys. * Hand 
me Mr. Sapsea's likewise. Surely this is the 
heaviest of the three/ ' You'll find 'em much 
of a muchness, I expect,' says Durdles. * They 
all belong to monuments. They all open 
Durdles' work. Durdles keeps the keys of his 
work mostly. Not that they 're much used.' 
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*By the by/ it comes into Jasper's mind to say, 
as he idly examines the keys, * I have been 
going to ask you many a day, and have always 
forgotten. You know they sometimes call you 
Stony Durdles, don't you ? ' * Cloisterham 
knows me as Durdles, Mr. Jasper.' • I am 
aware of that, of course. But the boys some- 
times ' * Oh ! if you mind them young 

imps of boys ' Durdles gruffly interrupts. 

* I don't mind them any more than you do. But 
there was a discussion the other day among the 
choir whether Stony stood for Tony,' clinking 
one key against another ; (' Take care of the 
wards, Mr. Jasper ') ; * or whether Stony stood 
for Stephen,' clinking with a change of keys; 
(* You can't make a pitch-pipe of 'em, Mr. 
Jasper ') ; * or whether the name comes from 
your trade. How stands the fact ? ' Mr. Jasper 
weighs the three keys in his hand, lifts his head 
from his idly-stooping attitude over the fire, and 
delivers the keys to Durdles with an ingenuous 
and friendly face. But the stony one is a gruff 
one likewise, and that hazy state of his is always 
an uncertain state, highly conscious of its dignity, 
and prone to take offence. He drops his two 
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keys back into his pocket one by one, and buttons 
them up ; he takes his dinner bundle from the 
chair-back on which he hung it when he came 
in ; he distributes the weight he carries by tying 
the third key up in it as though he were an ostrich 
and liked to dine off cold iron ; and he gets out 
of the room, deigning no word of answer." 

Durdles' remark about his liking to look at his 
work inside and out when he puts a touch or 
finish upon it, is sufficiently significant. Nor is 
it difficult to perceive that Jasper takes special 
interest in the key of Mrs. Sapsea's monument. 
But there are passages in the narrative which 
are not at first sight so obviously suggestive. 
Of course, Jasper's inquiries about Durdles' 
nickname have no other significance than is to be 
recognised in the fact that he keeps Durdles wait- 
ing while appearing to ramble on without special 
purpose. We know from this that he has some 
plan, and that that plan is not in the remotest 
degree connected with the subject of his questions 
— in which he takes no sort of interest. But 
what is Jasper's plan? Take the words on 
which the least possible stress seems laid and 
we recognise it at once. ** Clinking one against 
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another;" (" Take care of the wards, Mr. 
Jasper '*); " clinking with a change of keys; ** 
(•* You can't make a pitch-pipe of em' Mr. Jas- 
per"). It is clear that Jasper has engaged 
Durdles in idle converse to gain an opportunity 
for testing the tones emitted by the several keys 
when struck, in order that he may be able to 
distinguish one from the other, if he should 
have occasion to do so, in the dark^ which, to his 
practised ear, would be easy, after he had once 
sounded them in this way.* 



* Dickens, in his later works, seems to have found 
pleasure in imagining such practical applications of 
special forms of knowledge or of skill. Thus in ** Our 
Mutual Friend," when Mr. Boffin was going to dig, he 
** tucked up his cuffs, spat on his hands, and then went 
at it like an old digger as he was. Some dozen or so of 
expert strokes sufficed." Yenus had said a few minutes 
before that Boffin " knows how to use it " (his shovel), 
" remember, fifty times as well as either of us." Venua 
himself in another scene makes grim use of his skill in 
his special art. ** I like my art," he says, " and I know 
how to exercise my art," and so on. More seriously^ 
Dickens makes effective use of Lizzie Hexam's skill in 
rowing, " Merciful Heaven, be thanked for that old time,'* 
she prays, when saving Eugene, " and grant, O Blessed 
Lord, that through Thy wonderful workings it may turn 
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Let us follow this clue as far as it will lead. 
In other words, let us see what further connection 
there may be between Jasper's proceedings and 
the key of the Sapsea monument. 

to good at last " — and again, *' Heaven, be thanked for 
that old time, enabling me, without a wasted moment, to 
hare got the boat afloat again, and to row back against 
the stream." A similar use is made of Marguerite's 
familiarity with the dangers of Swiss mountain travel- 
ling, in Dickens's part of " No Thoroughfare " (note also 
in passing how he employs in finished works ideas first 
used in his Christmas sketches). In his earliest story^ 
Dickens had shown that he recognised the value of such 
points. For instance, in Sam Weller's election tale, we 
hear how old Weller is invited to use his special skill to 
change the course of the voting. " * You 're a wery good 
whip,' says the gen'l'm'n, * and can do what you like with 
your horses, we know. We 're all very fond of you, Mr. 
Weller, so in case you should have an accident when 
you 're a bringing these here voters down, and should tip 
'em over into the canal without hurting of 'em, this is 
for yourself, says he.' " Later Mr. Weller exercises his 
professional ^IdU on his own account. " ' I rather think, 
Samivel,' " he says, speaking of the Eev. Mr. Stiggins, 
"*that he found hisself a little jolted when we turned 
the comers.' * Wot, I spose you happened to drive up 
agin a post or two ? ' said Sam. 'I'm afeerd,' replied Mr. 
Weller, in a rapture of winks, * I'm afeerd I took vun or 
two on 'em, Sammy ; he wos a flyin' out o' the harm- 
cheer all the way.' " 
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On his way home from Mr. Sapsea's house, 
kte the same night, Jasper comes across Durdles 
" dinner bundle and all *' (it will be remembered 
that the key is in this bundle), " leaning his back 
against the iron railing of the burial-ground en- 
closing it from the old cloister arches, and a 
hideous small boy in rags flinging stones at 
him, as a well-defined mark in the moonlight.'* 
This boy, by the way, was to have played a 
very important part in the development of the 
plot. Here let it only be noted that Durdles 
has " taken the boy in hand and given him an 
object, *' by the original plan of rewarding him 
with a hal^nny for pelting Durdles home if the 
boy " ketches 'im out arter ten " ; and as Durdles 
himself estimates the boy's earnings at " the 
three penn'orth a week," we infer that on every 
week-day Durdles does stay "out arter ten." 
This is the better worth noting in connection 
with the Mystery of Edwin Drood, that Durdles 
habitually resorts to the cathedral crypt to sleep 
ofi^ the fumes of liquor. 

Jasper crosses over to the railing where " the 
stony (and stoned) one is profoundly meditating,'* 
and offers to accompany Durdles home, adding, 
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" Shall I carry your bundle ? " " Not on any 
account/' says Durdles, as to the bundle, ex- 
plaining further that ^^ Durdles was making his 
reflections, surrounded by his works like a 
popular author," and he points out the monu- 
ments, naming them, Sapsea's among the 
number. They walk towards Durdles' home, 
Jasper twice calling Durdles' attention to the 
boy following them at some distance. Jasper 
manifestly objects to the boy's attendance. 

Presently Jasper asks Durdles about his 
reputed skill ** in teUing where people are buried." 
To explain his method, Durdles has to put down 
his bundle, and as he looks round for a ledge or 
comer on which to place it, Jasper says, " That 
bundle is in your way ; let me hold it," and so 
takes it. ** Just you give me my hammer out 
of that," says Durdles, "and Fll show you.'* 
Clink, cHnk, and his hammer is handed him. 
Jasper has had another opportunity of taking 
the sound of the key. Dickens has so artfully 
brought in this touch, feels, perhaps, so secure 
against its being noticed, that he throws in words 
actually describing what Jasper had really done 
when he clink-clinked the key. Says Durdles, 
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** Now look'ee here. You pitch your note, don't 
you, Mr. Jasper! " " Yes," replies Jasper. **So 
I sound mine," proceeds Durdles, " I take my 
hammer and I tap." And he goes on to explain 
how by long practice he has learned to recognise 
from the sound whether a monument is empty, 
or has a stone coflBn in it, and whether a coflin 
so detected has remains in, or these have 
crumbled away — points which, we may be sure, 
bear strongly on the future progress of the 
story, though not on the particular clue which I 
am at present following up. 

We hear no more of the key until we reach 
the twelfth chapter, describing Jasper's mid- 
night visit to the cathedral with Durdles. It is 
necessary to notice, by the way, that the moon 
rises late on the night of this visit — for the 
moon is so often referred to in the description 
as to show that importance is attached to the 
point. (It is yet again passingly referred to 
later, when Neville, in speaking to his sister 
about the walk he had taken with Crisparkle the 
same night, says, ** We took a moonlight walk 
last Monday night.*' We may be sure this 
^o22tJnual reference to the moonlight is not 
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without its significance.) The time, also, is 
specially noted in its relation to the night of the 
murder. Jasper hides with Durdles behind a 
wall when Orisparkle and Neville pass, watching 
Neville, " as though his eye were at the trigger 
of a loaded rifle, and he had covered Neville, 
and were going to fire." He hears Orisparkle 
say to Neville, ** This is the first day of the 
week, and the last day of the week is Christmas 
Eve." 

If the moon rose late, say at nine or ten, on 
Monday evening, then at the time of the murder, 
the night between Saturday and Sunday, there 
would be no moon, the moon not rising till 
about three on Sunday morning.* The hour at 



* I find reason for thinking that Dickens, to avoid the 
chance of mistake, in dealing with astronomical matters, 
used an almanac to guide him, as Bully Bottom did of 
yore — ^and that as he had thus looked in the almanac, 
and •* found out * moonshine/ " we can trust such indica- 
tions as are mentioned above. He sometimes fell into 
curious errors in such matters. In " Hard Times " he 
caused a star to shine on Stephen Blackpool as no star 
ever shone since this earth began her career as a planet. 
In '* Our Mutual Friend " he describes the earth as going 
several times round the sun in the coui*se of a few 
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which the moon rose on the M6nd&y night is not 
actually mentioned. But we can readily infer 
it within an hour or so. We read that *Hhe 
lamplighter now dotting the quiet close with 
specks of light, &c., the Dean withdraws to hid 
dinner, Mrs. Tope to her tea, and Mr. Jasper to 
his piano," — say about six. "There, with no 
light but that of the fire, he sits chanting choir- 
music in a low and beautiful voice" (clear 
evidence that what is about to happen is closely 
connected with his murderous designs against 
Edwin, for he is always most musical when most 
murderously minded), "/or i?oo or three houra, 
in shorty until it has been for some time dark, and 
the moon is about to rise.^* " Then he closes his 
piano softly, softly changes his coat for a pea- 
jacket, with a goodly wicker-cased bottle in its 
largest pocket, and putting on a low-crowned, 
flap-brimmed hat, goes softly out. Why does 
he moVe so softly to-night? No outward reason 



months, and he makes other odd mistakes. But for this 
yery reason, I imagine that he was careful in " Edwin 
Drood," some kind friend having been sure to poke fun 
At him about his mistake in " Our Mutual Friend." 
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18 apparent for it. Can there be any sym- 
pathetic reason crouching darkly within him?*' 
All very significant of the nature of the expedi* 
tion with which^ as we shall see, the clinkiag of 
those ieys is to be associated. 

They set forth on the expedition, " surely an 
unaccountable sort of expedition/* as Dickena 
notes again and again, with such iteration, 
indeed, as to show that if we can interpret the 
meaning of this expedition we shall have gone 
some way towards explaining the Mystery of 
Edwin Drood. By the yard gate they pass a 
mound of quicklime, about which Jasper is 
eager to ask« and of which Durdles says that it 
is " quick enough to eat your boots ; with a little 
handy stirring, quick enough to eat your bones. '*" 

They presently pass ** the red windows of the 
Travellers* Twopenny and emerge into the clear 
moonlight of the Monks' Vineyard. This- 
crossed, they come to Minor Canon Comer; of 
which the greater part lies in shadow, until the 
moon shall rise higher in the sky.'* They 
wait till Crisparkle and Neville, who come out 
at this moment, are gone, " passing out into the 
moonlight at the opposite end of the Comer 



>*• 
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Then they pass on, through secluded nooks 
where there is very little stir or movement after 
dark : little enough at the high tide of the day, but 
next to none at night. Besides that the cheer- 
fully frequented High Street lies nearly parallel 
to the spot (the old cathedral rising between 
the two), and is the natural channel in which the 
Cloisterham traffic flows, a certain awful hush 
pervades the ancient pile, the cloisters, and the 
churchyard, after dark, which not many people 
care to encounter. ** Hence, when Mr. Jasper 
and Durdles pause to glance around them 
before descending into the crypt by a small side 
door, of which the latter has a key, the whole 
expanse of moonlight in their view is utterly 
deserted. One might fancy that the tide of 
life was stemmed by Mr. Jasper's own gate- 
house. The murmur of the tide is heard beyond; 
but no wave passes the archway, over which 
his lamp burns red behind the curtains^ as if 
the building were a lighthouse " — ^words to be very 
specially noticed. 

They enter, lock themselves in, descend the 
rugged steps, and are down in the crypt. Here 
they walk up and down the long lanes of moon- 
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Ught, Durdles discussing the ** old uns," and 
drinking freely from Jasper's wicker bottle, 
from which Jasper himself takes only one mouth- 
ful, with which he rinses his mouth, and casts 
forth the rinsing. This tells us that the wine 
has been drugged. It passes now into Durdles* 
keeping. 

They go up the steps leading to the cathedral, 
Durdles pausing here awhile to make some 
remarks about an experience he had had the year 
before. This bears so significantly on the 
mystery, though relating to an event not directly 
connected with it, that we must pause a moment 
to consider his narrative, though thus delayed 
for a while on our course along the clue indi- 
cated by the clinking of the keys. 

"Do you think," asks Durdles, "there may 
be ghosts of other things, though not of men and 
women?" Jasper (who takes such suggestions 
ill, be it noticed) asks with contempt, " ' What 
things ? Flower-beds and watering-pots ? horses 
and harness ? ' * No. Sounds.' ' What sounds ? * 
* Cries.' * What cries do you mean ? chairs to 
mend ? ' * No. I mean screeches. Now, I '11 
tell you, Mr. Jarsper. Wait a bit till I put the 

4 ♦ 
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bottle right.' Here the cork is evidently taken 
out again and replaced again. ^ There ! now it 's 
right. This time last year, only a few days later, 
I happened to be doing what was correct by the 
season, in the way of giving it the welcome it 
had a right to expect, when the town boys set 
on me at their worst. At length I gave 'em the 
slip^ and turned in here. And here I fell asleep. 
And what woke me ? The ghost of a cry. The 
ghost of one terrible shriek^ which shriek was 
followed by the ghost of the howl of a dog ; a 
long, dismal, woeful howl, such as a dog gives 
when a person 's dead. • That was my last Christ* 



* ** The Signalman " is a stoiy which should be care- 
fully n^ad bj those vho wish to understand Dickens's 
ideas about psjchical matters. No one who has read 
that story can doubt that the strange experience of Stony 
Durdles here for(>shadows the catastrophe of the stoiy — 
not the evont-s occurring on the night of Drood's dis- 
appearance, but those happening on the same n^ht of the 
following Toar— the night of Ja8per*s doom. The shriek 
thus fop^lieaid by Durdles was Jasper's own. Pro- 
l>ably a dog of Neville's was to emit the dismal, woeful 
howl which followed the shriek — for Xerille Landless 
was assuredly to be killed by Jasper in the final struggle. 
»Tasi>er's wrath at Durdles* story of the shriek is ferj 
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mas Eve/ * What do you mean? ' is the very 
abrupt, and, one might say, fierce retort. *I 
mean that I made inquiries everywhere about, 
and that no living ears but mine heard either 
that cry or that howl. So, I say, they was both 
ghosts, though why they came to me I 've never 
made out.' * I thought you were another kind of 
man,' says Jasper, scornfully. * So I thought 
myself,' answers Durdles, with his usual com- 
posure, * and yet I was picked out for it/ 
Jasper had risen suddenly when he asked him 
what he meant, and he now says, ' Come, we 
shall freeze here ; lead the way.' " This story, 
and its curious effect upon Jasper, should be 
specially noted. 

Jasper, as they go on, begins a close scrutiny 
of Durdles' appearance and demeanour, which is 
from this point ofben and pointedly referred to. 
He wishes to learn in what way the drugged 
wine operates — ^not solely that he may act accord- 



significant for those who understand Dickens's manner. 
His remark, '' Gome, we shall freeze here," is intended to 
be understood — afterwards — ^as showing that despite 
himself his blood ran cold as he heard the first warning 
of his doom. 
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ingly towards Durdles himself. It is clear the 
experiment is to be tried on another person. To 
understand Dickens's use of this conception, that, 
namely, of a person testing beforehand the effects 
of a drug, the reader should study '^ No 
Thoroughfare,'* where the drugging of George 
Vendale by Obenreizer belongs to the portion of 
the story which was written by Dickens, as ad- 
mitted afterwards ; though, when that story first 
appeared, many attributed this portion to Wilkie 
Collins — remembering possibly how the latter 
had followed a somewhat similar idea in " The 
Moonstone." 

Durdles " bears the close scrutiny of his com- 
panion in an insensible way, though it is pro- 
longed while the latter fumbles among his pockets 
for a key confided to him that will open an iron 
gate, so as to enable them to pass to the staircase 
of the great toVer. * That and the bottle are 
enough for you to carry,* he says, giving it to 
Durdles ; * hand your bundle to me; I am younger 
and longer- winded than you.' Durdles hesitates 
for a moment between bundle and bottle ; but 
gives the preference to the bottle, as being by 
far the better company, and consigns the dry 
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weight to his fellow-explorer. " Then they climb 
up the winding staircase of the great tower. . . . 
" At last, leaving their light behind a stair — ^for 
it blows fresh up here — they look down on 
Cloisterham, fair to see in the moonlight; its 
ruined habitations and sanctuaries of the dead at 
the tower's base ; its moss-softened, red-tiled 
roofs and red-brick houses of the living clustered 
beyond ; its river winding down from the mist 
on the horizon, as though that were its source, 
and already heaving with a restless knowledge of 
its approach towards the sea." 

Then to emphasise this particular part of the 
narrative comes in the refrain — *' Once again, 
an unaccountable expedition this ! " " Jasper 
(always moving softly with no visible reason) 
contemplates the scene, and especially that stillest 
part of it which the cathedral overshadows." As 
they descend Durdles becomes more and more 
drowsy. And at last, when they have descended 
into the crypt again, ** with the intent of issuing 
forth as they entered," Durdles half drops, half 
throws himself down, by one of the heavy pillars, 
and indistinctly appeals to his companion for 
forty winks of a second each. Consent given. 
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Durdles is asleep at once ; and in his sleep he 
dreams a dream. 

His dream tells us all we are to learn at this 
stage about the use to which Jasper puts his test 
of the sounds emitted by the keys. " It is not 
much of a dream, considering the vast domams of 
dreamland and their wonderful productions. It 
is only remarkable for being unusually restless 
and unusually real. He dreams that the foot- 
steps die away into distance of time and of space, 
and that something touches him, and that some- 
thing falls from his hand. Then something 
clinks, and gropes about ; and he dreams that he 
is alone for so long a time that the lanes of light 
take new directions as the moon advances in her 
course. From succeeding unconsciousness he 
passes into a dream of slow uneasiness from cold ; 
and painfully awakes to a perception of the lanes 
of light, really changed much as he had dreamed, 
and Jasper walking among them, beating his 
hands and feet. * Halloa ! ' Durdles cries out, 
unmeaningly alarmed. * Awake at last ? * says 
Jasper, coming up to him. * Do you know that 
your forties have stretched into thousands ? ' 
*No.' 'They have, though.' ^What's the 
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time?' ^Hark! the bells are going in the 
tower!' They strike four quarters, and then 
the great bell strikes. * Two I * cries Durdles, 
scrambling up ; * why didn't you try to wake 
me, Mister Jasper ? ' * I did. I might as 
well have tried to wake the dead — ^your own 
fimily of dead, up in the comer there.' ^Did 
you touch me ? ' ' Touch you ? Yes. Shook 
you.' As Durdles recalls that touching some- 
thing in his dream, he. looks down on the pave- 
ment and sees the k^y of the crypt door lying 
close to where he hin|self lay. * I dropped you, 
did I ? ' he says, picking it up, and recalling 
part of his dream. (As he gathers himself up 
again into an upright^ position, or into a position 
as nearly upright b4 he ever maintains, he is 
again conscious of lieing watched by his com- 
panion. * Well/ sdys Jasper, smiling, * are 
you quite ready ? Pray, don't hurry.' * Let 
me get my bundle right, Mister Jasper, and I'm 
with you.* As he ties it afresh^ he is once more 
conscious that he is very narrowly observed.'' 

What has happened while Durdles slept ? To 
say that all that has happened is clear, would be 
to say that Dickensj had failed in his obvious 
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purpose of keeping the true secret of the Mystery 
of Edwin Drood undisclosed at this point, and 
till towards the close of the story. But certain 
points may be noted as fairly clear. First, 
Durdles' dream has corresponded with Jasper's 
movements, just as the motion of the lanes of 
light in his dream has corresponded with their 
real motion. Next, Jasper has taken from the 
sleeping stone-mason the key of the crypt; has 
sounded the keys in the bundle ; has assured 
himself which is the key he wants (the key of the 
Sapsea monument) ; and has gone out of the 
crypt, the door of which, we had been expressly 
told, they had locked after entering. 

How Jasper had employed the long time 
passed outside the crypt (we remember how long 
Durdles was alone) is not so clear. He had time 
to take the all-important key to his own room, 
and the solitude of the midnight hours would 
have allowed him to do so unobserved. He had 
time to have opened the monument and removed 
to it a quantity of the quicklime near the yard 
gate. What he is supposed actually to have 
done in the interval would have been told in the 
sequel. What suffices for our purpose here, is 
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to note that the time had been employed in 
furthering his murderous scheme, and that the 
key whose tone he had taken at Sapsea's was 
used by him in so doing. This last is shown by 
the whole course of the narrative. The former 
point, which, of course, is made equally clear, i§ 
further shown by what follows. 

Jasper has got all he wants from Durdles, and 
is leaving him to ** make his own way home/' 
when '' a sharp whistle rends the silence,'' and 
the jargon is yelped out : — 

Widd J widd J wen ! 

I ket — chea — Im — out — ar — ter — ten^ 

Widdy widdj wy ! 

Then £— don't— -go— tlien— I— ^h j— 

Widdj widdj wake-eodc warning ! 

Instantty afterwards a rapid fire of ttooes 
nttles at the cathedral wall, and the hideous small 
boy — the baby-devil as Jasper calls him — is seen 
opposte, danring in the moonlight* Jasper is 
roused to fury so violent that he seems an 
-"^fvil hi mad£ The cause of his fierce 
seen. *** Don't hurt tiie boy, 
ngsA Durdles, shielding Imn, 
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* recollect yourself.' * He followed us to-night,* 
says Jasper, * when we first came here 1 * * Yer 
lie, I didn't!' replies Deputy (the boy), in his 
one form of polite contradiction. * He has been 
prowling near us ever since ! ' * Yer lie, I 
haven't,' returns Deputy. * I'd only jist come 
out for my 'elth when I see you two a-coming 
out of the kinfreederel. If 

I ket — ches — ^Im— out — ^ar — iet — ^ten ! ' 

(with the usual rhythm and dance, though 
dodging behind Durdles) * it ain't my fault, is 
it? * * Take him home, then,' retorts Jasper, 
ferociously, though with a strong check upon 
himself, * and let my eyes be rid of the sight of 
you ! ' Deputy, with another sharp whistle, at 
once expressing his relief and his commence- 
ment of a milder assault on Mr. Durdles, begins 
stoning that respectable gentleman home as if 
he were a reluctant ox. Mr. Jasper goes to his 
gatehouse, brooding. And thus, as everything 
comes to an end, the unaccountable expedition 
comes to an end — for the time." 

In the interval between Monday, December 
19, and Saturday, December 24, the betrothed 
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pair part. Edwin does not even show Rosa the 
ring which Mr. Grewgious had entrusted to him 
— ^for her, if their betrothal prospered and came 
to maturity. Let the jewels be, he says to 
himself. Let them lie unspoken of in my 
breast. However distinctly or indistinctly he 
entertained these thoughts, he arrived at the 
conclusion, Let them be. " Among the mighty 
store of wonderful chains that are for ever 
forging, day and night, in the vast iron-works 
of time and circumstance, there was one chain 
forged in the moment of that small conclusion, 
riveted to the foundations of heaven and earth, 
and gifted with invincible force to hold and 
drag.*' 

From the stress laid upon this point, and the 
clear words in which its association with the 
mystery is spoken of, we may safely infer, 1 
think, that it is intended partly to mislead the 
reader. It would have appeared in the sequel 
that this ring of diamonds and rubies was, indeed, 
to have proved of force invincible to hold and 
drag ; but not in the way which the reader is 
apt to suppose. He would naturally connect the 
ring with what is said later on about Jasper's 
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having ''an inventory in his mind of all the 
jewellery his gentleman relative ever wore, 
namely, his watch and chain, and his shirt-pin." 
He would probably connect it also with the 
mound of quicklime to which Jasper's attention 
had been called during the night expedition by 
Durdles. He would conclude that Jasper had 
determined to remove all jewellery from the 
clothes of his victim, that nothing might be left 
which the quicklime would not destroy. And so 
far he would conclude rightly. But the natural 
inference that, Jasper having on the night of the 
attack carried out his purpose, the ring of 
jewels concealed in Drood's breast remained, 
and was eventually found amongst the quick- 
lime and so led to Jasper's conviction, is 
erroneous. Such stress as is laid on this ring of 
jewels, is always a suspicious circumstance with 
Dickens, when he is purposing to keep a secret 
concealed. 

The sadness felt by Drood after his parting 
with Rosa should be specially noted. Much of 
the significance of Datchery's conduct later is 
lost if we overlook this feeling on Drood's part. 
That it had an important bearing on the later 
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progress of the story, and was meant to be 
most carefully noted by the more thoughtful 
and understanding readers, is obvious to all 
who know Dickens's manner. Follow what 
Dickens says here, noting his first words about 
Drood in the chapter most significantly headed 
When will these three meet again ? (showing 
clearly — ^at least to all who understand Dickens's 
manner — that Neville, Drood, and Jasper were 
to meet again) : " Edwin Drood passed a solitary 
day. Something of deeper moment than he had 
thought, has gone out of his life; and in the 
silence of his own chamber he wept for it last night 
. . . the pretty little afiectionate creature, so 
much firmer and wiser than he had supposed, 
occupies the stronghold of his mind. It was 
with some misgiving of his own unworthiness 
that he thinks of her, and of what they might 
have been to one another, if he had been more 
in earnest some time ago ; if he had set a higher 
value on her; if, instead of accepting his lot in life 
as an inheritance of course, he had studied the 
right way to its appreciation and enhancement." 
. . . Then later, — ** He strolls about and about, 
to pass the time. ... It somehow happens 
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that Cloisterham seems reproachful to him to- 
day; has feult to find with him, as if he had not 
used it well; but is far more pensive with him 
than angry. His wonted carelessness is replaced 
by a wistful looking at and dwelling upon, all 
the old landmarks. He will soon be far away, 
and may never see them again, he thinks. 
Poor youth! Poor youth!" — Later yet, — 
** Always kindly, but moved to be unusually 
kind this evening, and having bestowed kind 
words on most of the children and aged people 
he has met, he bends down" to the old opium- 
eater, and speaks to her.* 

Neville, Drood, and Jasper meet in Jasper's 
rooms on Christmas Eve. We learn nothing 
about the meeting, but we infer that it passes 
off in a friendly way so far as the two former 
are concerned. At midnight (we learn after-? 



* The conversation should be most carefully followed 
and compared with the later conversation between the 
same old woman and Datchery. I could as readily doubt 
that the same person speaks to her on both these 
occasions, as I could doubt that the Moonlight Sonata 
and the Sonata Path^tique were the work of the same 
composer. 
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wards) these two go down to the river together, 
doubtless at Jasper's suggestion, to watch the 
effects of the fierce storm which has begun to 
rage that evening over Cloisterham. We learn 
nothing further of Drood's doings that night. 
But it is made clear to us that Neville and Drood 
separate, the latter returning to Jasper, and 
being no more seen. Jasper, as on the night of 
the *' unaccountable expedition," has been 
singularly calm and quiet. In the choir's 
pathetic supplication to have his heart inclined to 
keep this law, he quite astonishes his fellow- 
singers *'by his melodious power.".. ..." The 
mere mechanism of his throat is a little tender, 
for he wears, both with his singing-robe and 
with his ordinary dress, a large black scarf of 
strong close-woven silk, slung loosely round his 
neck." But the scarf is for another purpose. 
*' Later, when arriving under the arched entrance 
of his dwelling, he pauses for an instant in the 
shelter and puUs oft that great black scarf, 
hanging it in a loop upon his arm ; and for that 
brief space his face is knitted and stem." 

All that night the red light burns steadily 
" in the lighthouse on the margin of the 

5 
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tide of busy life." In other words, Jasper is 
supposed by those who pass along that tide; to* be 
in his room in the gatehouse, engaged in quiet 
Study ; for it is the lamp behind his curtain that 
is as a lighthouse over the archway, beyond which 
pass at night no waves of busy life. *^ It comes 
on to blow a boisterous gale. The precincts 
are never particularly well lighted; but the 
strong blasts of wind blowing out many of the 
lamps, they are unusually dark to-night. The 
darkness is augmented and confused by flying 
dust from the earth, dry twigs from the trees, 
and great ragged fragments from the rooks' 
nests up in the tower. The trees themselves 
so toss and creak, that they seem in peril of 
being torn out of the earth; while ever and 
again a crack and a rushing Ml denote that 
some large branch has yielded to the storm." A 
night on which the fall of a ton's weight from 
the great tower of the cathedral might well pass 
.unnoticed. *' No such power of wind has blown 
for many a wintry night. Chimneys topple in 
the street, and people hold to posts and comers, 
^d to one another, to keep themselves upon 
their feet" ... "Still the red light buma 
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Steadily. Nothing is steady but the red light.'* 
. . . "All through the night the wind blows, 
and abates not. But early in the morning, when 
there is barely enough light in the east to dim 
the stars, it begins to lull. From that time, 
with occasional wild charges like a wounded 
monster dying, it drops and sinks ; and at full 
daylight it is dead." * It is then seen that the 
hands of the cathedral clock are torn off ; that 
lead from the roof has been stripped ofE, rolled 
away, and blown into the Close ; and that some 
stones have been displaced upon the summit of 
the great tower. It is as the workmen, led by 
Durdles are going aloft to ascertain the extent 
of the damage, that Jasper breaks in upon the 
crowd gathered to watch for the appearance of 
the workmen on the tower, with the cry, "Where 
is my nephew ? " 

Edwin Drood has disappeared in the night. 



* Dickens's descriptive power, assuredly bis far most 
striking characteristic as a writer, is finely displayed in 
this passage. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MURDER ? 

Precisely what happened on that stormy night 
it would be vain to guess. In many ways the 
event which the author qjems to suggest— the 
actual murder of Drood by Jasper, the closing 
up of his body within the Sapsea monument, to 
be followed by the destruction of all trace of him 
except the ring of jewels — might have been 
brought about; in more ways than one, also, 
Jasper's plot might have failed, while yet he 
deemed it to have succeeded. About the details 
of that night's occurrences it must be as idle to 
guess as about the precise events which happened 
during the sleep of Durdles on the night of the 
preceding Sunday. The interest of the story 
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would have been lost if such details could 
have been learned at this stage of the nar- 
rative. But it does not follow that we cannot 
guess how the mystery, in the broader sense, 
was to have been explained, though we may not 
guess what were to be the actual circumstances 
of the attack on Edwin. 

Let us consider how the matter stands. 

In the first place, it is clear that Dickens has 
intended to convey the impression that Edwin 
Drood is murdered, his body and clothes con- 
sumed. Jasper had first taken his watch and 
chain and sLt-pin'. which cannot have been 
thrown into the river||Jill the night of Christmas 
day, since the watch, wound up at twenty 
minutes past two on Christmas Eve, had run 
down when found in the river. Possibly more 
was to have depended on this point, by the way ; 
for Jasper would suppose that the watch had 
been wound up late on the 23rd. Be this as it 
may, the clearness with which we seem to recog- 
nise that the murder has been successfully ac- 
complished, the words "Poor youth! poor 
youth ! " when Edwin is taking his last look ^* at 
the old landmarks," and again, ^^ He called her 
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Pussy no more : never again," and so forth, only 
make it more probable tliat wliat seems thus 
clearly suggested is not what has actually hap^ 
pened. 

Let me digress for a. moment to consider 
a parallel case. There are many features 
in which "No Thoroughfare" resembles the 
** Mystery of Edwin Drood." Obenreizer re- 
minds us of Jasper; George Vendale, in his 
utter absence of suspicion, as also in some points 
of character, resembles Edwin Drood. Now 
nothing can be clearer than the suggestions in 
the earlier part of " No Thoroughfare " that 
Vendale is to be murdered^ or than the apparent 
evidence in the third act (entirely by Dickens, 
be it remembered) that Vendale has been mur- 
dered. If Dickens did not write the whole of 
the scene in which a clot of the gloomy ragged 
growth of dark fungus, in colour like blood, falls 
on Vendale's breast, just after Joey Ladle has 
said that ^' the man that gets by accident a piece 
of that dark growth right in his breast will for 
sure and certain die by murder," style counts for 
nothing ; since there is not a line in the passage 
which is not as like Dickens's style as it is utterly 
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unlike Wilkie Oollins's. The scene of the attack 
on Vendale by Obenreizer, and the recovery of 
the body by Marguerite is known to be by 
Dickens. If ever a man was killed passed all 
seeming hope, by a novelist, George Vendale 
was killed in Act III. of ** No Thoroughfare." 
" His heart no longer beats against minie," says 
Marguerite, towards the close; and the last 
words of the chapter tell us that ** she sank over 
him on his litter, with both her loving hands 
upon the heart that stood still.*' But he comes 
to life again in Act IV., as we have felt all along 
that he will, despite what seems the clearest 
evidence to the contrary — simply because George 
Vendale is. not the sort of character whom 
Dickens ever kills. 

Nellie and Paul, Richard Carson and Neville 
Landless, all the characters who die in Dickens's 
stories, are marked for death from the beginning* 
George Vendale is not marked for death, and 
he does not die ; though everything is done to 
suggest the idea first that he is to be killed, and 
afterwards that he has been killed by Obenreizer. 

Edwin Drood belongs to the same class of 
characters. There is not one note, of death in 
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aught that he does or says. As the time 
approaches for Jasper's attack on kirn, there is 
much in the music of the story to suggest that 
trouble is approaching; but he is not to die, 
albeit the reader is to think him dead. The 
music of his words was under Dickens's control 
in the same sense that the timbre of his natural 
voice was under his control. He might disguise 
it more or less successfully, according to the 
quality of his hearer's audition; he could not 
really change it. So he does all he can to con- 
ceal by his words the ideas which, nevertheless, 
the sound of his voice suggests most clearly to 
those who have ears to hear. 

It is clear that Jasper was careful to drug 
his victim ; we have seen how he drugged 
Durdles, carefully watching how the drug took 
effect, and in what way the victim passed from 
under its influence. It was probably after 
Drood's return from his walk with Neville to 
see the effects of the storm, that Jasper per- 
suaded him, in what Drood called his "moddley- 
coddleying " way, to take a warm drink before 
going out to watch the effects of the storm. 

It is clear, secondly, that Jasper's first attack 
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on Drood was made with "the large black 
scarf of strong close- woven silk," which he pro- 
bably pretended to wrap round his victim's throat 
to keep him from the cold, but (having him 
once so held) drew suddenly tighter, choking 
any cry he might have uttered. We learn after- 
wards, when Jasper goes through the scene again 
under the influence of opium, that though there 
was " no struggle, no consciousness of peril, no 
entreaty," there was something which, in his 
many visions of the event before it happened, 
he hsid 7iever seen. *' I never saw that before," 
he says. But this need not necessarily relate 
to the struggle itself, but to Jasper's thoughts 
of the struggle after he had learned from Grew- 
gious how idle had been his villainy. I take 
it that, after Jasper has retreated, Durdles, 
who has been lying drunk in the precincts, 
makes use of his wonderful power of determining 
what lies inside stone walls, and detects 
just what he had described during the " extra- 
ordinary expedition," — inside Mrs. Sapsea's 
tomb, " Something betwixt us, sure enough, 
some rubbish left in that same six-foot space." 
Opening the tomb, he finds that rubbish to be 
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quick-lime, into which has been hastily flung 
the body of Drood, his face fortunately protected 
by the strong silk shawl with which Jasper had 
intended to throttle him. 

We may suppose that Durdles dragged the 
body out of the tomb and out of the crj^t, and 
was there presently assaulted first and helped 
afterwards by the impish Deputy. They carry 
the body away — perhaps to the Traveller's 
Best 9 where as Drood came to himself he would 
be mistaken, all draggled and lime-stained as he 
was, for one of Durdle's workmen, who " doing 
what was correct by the season," had fallen 
into a heap of quicklime and narrowly escaped 
death. Durdles himself, being drunk, would 
readily have supposed that the lime *^ had been 
left in that six-foot space by Durdles' men," 
and that the man he had rescued from it was 
one of them. Or Grewgious, disturbed from 
his rest at the Crozier, may have been by when 
the body was taken out, and have seen to its 
removal to the Traveller's Rest, there first find- 
ing who it was, and taking due measures to 
keep the matter hidden — possibly at the sug- 
gestion of Drood himself — ^until a scheme for the 
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punishment of Jasper had been devised. 
Durdles and the Deputy would be easily bribed 
to secrecy — ^though manifestly they knew very 
little. 

It is a rather striking point of evidence 
respecting Drood's whereabouts on Christmas 
morning, that Datchery alone, of all the charac- 
ters of the story, knows the nickname by which 
the Deputy is called at the Traveller's Eest. 
'' Halloa, Winks," he says ; and Deputy seems 
surprised. "I say/' he remonstrates, "don't 
yer go a-making my name public," explaining 
how the name was given to him, and what it 
means. It is certainly suggestive that Datchery 
should know of a name which, the Deputy 
says, " the travellers give me " (" give" being 
here in the past tense). It may be pointed 
out as entirely inconsistent with this that when 
Mr. Datchery first meets Winks, Datchery asks 
his name, and the boy says, " I don't owe yer 
nothing; I never seen yer.'* But clearly 
Drood's question is quite consistent with his 
having seen the Deputy before : apart from this 
his disguise has to be considered. Datchery is 
the man who was dragged from the tomb. It 
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is essential that Winks should not suspect that. 
Of course the Deputy would not recognize him 
m his entirely changed aspect. 

Now let us consider what follows. 

After the impeachment (I use Dickens's 
own word) of Neville Landless, Jasper em- 
ploys Christmas Day in preparing measures for 
making as widely known as possible how 
much he himself is troubled about Drood's 
death, and how he suspects Neville. Doubtless 
the whole of that day Jasper took care to be in 
the sight of men as much as possible. He 
had not got rid of the watch and pin then, 
for, when found, the watch had run down, and 
it was wound at two on the afternoon of Christ- 
mas Eve, so that it would run till late on the 
evening of Christmas Day. Jasper, then, cast the 
watch and breast-pin into the water on the night of 
the 26th or 27th; for during the day-time on the 
26th and 27th he was with the river-searchers. 

As the watch was bright enough to catch 
Crisparkle's eye in the running water on the 
morning of the 28th, it was probably flung into 
the weir ; or rather it was carefully placed where 
it might be seen, not earlier than the night of the 
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27th, on which point we shall presently note 
further evidence. That stress was to be laid on 
this point was shown by the way in which 
attention is directed to the winding of the watch 
at two, and in which the jeweller's opinion is 
quoted. He is made to say that he is positive 
it had never been re-wound, a strange thing, 
seeing that no man, jeweller or otherwise, could 
be positive on such a point ; though Dickens 
(who had some rather strange ideas as to what 
experts might infer) may very well have sup- 
posed that such a matter might be determined. 
It is clear we are to take it as provable that 
the watch was put in the weir after the evening 
of the 25th. 

It seems probable that immediately after the 
attack on Drood, Mr. Grewgious sent for Baz- 
zard, to keep watch on Jasper's movements, and 
that Jasper was followed when he went to the 
weir to place Brood's watch, chain, and breast- 
pin there. We shall see that there is other 
reason for supposing that Bazzard was early 
employed to keep Jasper in view. 

Mr. Grewgious was to dine with Kosa on 
Christmas Day. As an essentially methodical 
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man, he would probably make the journey on 
Christmas Eve, arriving perhaps at Cloisterham 
late in the evening. He might even have gone 
to the Orozier (the orthodox hotel), afterwards 
visited by Mr. Datchery. Certainly Mr. Grew- 
gious was at Cloisterham early on the 25th, but 
how early we are not told. 

Bather strange, I take it, that we see nothing 
of Mr. Grewgious till late on the evening of the 
27th, nearly three days after the attempted 
murder ! Even then he comes only to speak to 
Jasper in a tone which would be utterly brutal 
unless Mr. Grewgious were absolutely certain 
that Jasper was the murderous villain to whom 
all the trouble was due. This tone, which Mr. 
Grewgious maintains not only throughout the 
scene with Jasper but to the last, could not 
possibly be based on any suspicions Rosa could 
have conveyed to him. From no one but from 
Jasper himself, or from Drood, could Grewgious 
have derived that sure information which would 
alone cause a rigidly just though *' angular '* man 
like him to treat Jasper as he did. 

Mr. Grewgious would hear of the supposed 
murder on Christmas Day about noon. He 
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would be deeply moved on Drood's behalf. The 
disappearance of the light-hearted but withal 
generous boy whom he had so easily persuaded 
to be thoughtful and considerate, would have been 
most painful to such a man as we know Grew- 
gious was.. But even his horror would have 
moved him less than his deep sorrow and earnest 
sympathy for the fair young girl whom he loved 
both for her own sake and for her mother's. 
Recollecting that already once in her young life 
she had had a terrible and sudden loss, he would 
have felt how fearful a trial and how great a 
sorrow the death of young Drood would be to 
her, and more overwhelming even than Drood's 
death the mysterious disappearance which seemed 
to tell of some terrible tragedy. 

We can understand that Grewgious would at 
first be scarcely able to leave the poor girl — ^if 
he knew no more than the rest of Cloisterham 
about the disappearance of Edwin. All that 
Christmas Day he might have stayed with her; 
though even that would have seemed strange 
when it was so clearly hia duty to make in- 
quiries, and therefore to appear upon the scene 
where Jasper was active. That he should have 
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stayed all the 26th and the greater part of the 
27th, neglecting for nearly three days so manifest 
a duty — ^he who was duty personified — is out of 
all likelihood. 

Jasper, of course, would not notice this. He 
was away most of the time. He thought nothing 
of Grewgious ; or, if he thought of him at all, 
regarded him with something of the contempt 
felt by Jonas Ohuzzlewit for the man who 
eventually brought him to justice.* 

When Grewgious did meet Jasper, his first 
thought would have been, one might suppose, to 
inquire what news there was of Drood. But he 
comes to tell Jasper about Drood's separation 
from Rosa. So little is he an adept at deception 
that he does not express the horror he would 
naturally have felt, had he only heard of Drood's 
disappearance, but simply says, *' This is strange 
news." It is from Jasper that the word comes 
which should have come, one would have thought, 



* There are, in fact, some marked points of resem- 
blance between Nadgett and Grewgious — only the former 
has none of the angular kindliness which makes Grew- 
gious one of the most lovable of Dickens's characters. 
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from Mr. Grewgious. It is Jasper who, ever on 
the watch to seem the thing he is not, says, 
" Strange and fearful news." To this Mr. 
Grewgious answers nothing, but stands smooth- 
ing his head and looking at the fire ! He is not 
at all anxious to hear news from Jasper ! 

After a time, Jasper asks, ** How is your 
ward ? " surely a question to move Grewgious 
deeply. But he simply answers, *' Poor little 
thing; you can imagine her condition, "-^n 
evasive reply utterly imlike Grewgious's natural 
manner. 

Again, it is Jasper who resumes the conversa- 
tion. •' Have you seen his sister ? " " Whose ? " 
asks Grewgious, with a curtness, and a cool, slow 
manner, as he moves his eyes from the fire to 
his companion's face, which " might at any other 
time have been exasperating." Jasper answers, 
**The suspected young man's." Grewgious 
asks, " Do you suspect him ? " ** I don't know 
what to think. I cannot make up my mind." 
" Nor I," says Mr. Grewgious. 

Now, supposing Mr. Grewgious toknownomore 
than he is supposed to know, but that Rosa had 
communicated to him her suspicions of Jasper — 

6 
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and (what is more) had persuaded him that those 
suspicions were well founded — ^this tone with 
Jasper could be understood, at least in a man 
less upright and just than Grewgious. But we 
know (for we are told as much afterwards) that 
Bosa is half ashamed of her suspicions and has 
communicated them to no one. Grewgious has 
less reason than anyone in Cloisterham to 
8asp«t J.^r on his o«n account. It is .^ 
lutely impossible that he can have any information 
justifying his cruel tone with Jasper, except 
from Drood himself. Had Drood been really 
murdered, and in some other way — as through 
Durdles or Deputy — Grewgious had discovered 
as much, he must have engaged at once in 
searching for evidence. He would have had 
Jasper kept at least as closely under survey as 
Neville Landless already was. 

Absolutely nothing but certain knowledge that 
Jasper is a murderous villain, combined with 
knowledge equally certain that Jasper is not a 
murderer in fact, can explain the conduct of 
Grewgious in this interview, or indeed to the 
end. He knows Jasper to have been a murderer 
in intent ; but he knows Drood to be alive in 
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reality : and assuredly he can have learned either 
fact from no one but from Drood himself. 

That, knowing so much, Mr. Grewgious would 
suffer poor little Bosa to imagine Drood slain, 
and on her account, a sorrow which must 
have killed her outright, is simply incredible. 
Undoubtedly she knows at this time that Drood 
is alive ; but as certainly Grewgious has not told 
her all he knew. She learns from Grewgious, 
before Cloisterham knows anything about it, 
that Drood has been the victim of a terrible and 
murderous attack, but has been saved as by a 

upon her that she is not to show by word or deed 
that she knows of Drood's safety. Later she is 
to wear mourning for him, as dead. But Mr. 
Grewgious keeps carefully from her the know- 
ledge that the man who loves her so hatefully 
is the man who would have slain her once 
affianced lover, still loved as a dear brother. 
That she should remain in ignorance on this 
point is essential to Mr. Grewgious's and Edwin 
Drood's plans for punishing; Jasper. 

What then aZ Grewiioos mean when he 
says that be cannot make up his mind about 

6 * 
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Neville Landless ? The answer is obvious. He 
can of course say nothing to Jasper impl3dng 
that he is sure Landless is innocent. But he 
can truthfully say he has not made up his mind 
about him. For he has not yet decided whether 
to take Landless into his confidence or not. He 
knows that to one of Neville's impatient temper 
the scheme of vengeance planned between himself 
and Drood would bei^ifficult to work. But on 
the other hand he feels that the suspicions under 
which Neville must labour will be very hard to 
bear, though lasting perhaps but a short time. 
He cannot well take Crisparkle into his con- 
fidence on this point. 

Mr. Grewgious afterwards decides to let 
Neville remain for a while under a cloud, but 
carefiiUy watched lest harm should befall him. 
We know that he eventually arranges that 
Neville Landless shall have rooms close by his 
own, where probably Bazzard keeps watch (re- 
lieved occasionally, as we find, by Mr. Grewgious 
himself) over the doings of Jasper in this par- 
ticular direction. 

Jasper asks, ^^ What is Miss Landless' s 
state?" To this Grewgious replies at once, 
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^^ Defiance of all suspicion, and unbounded 
faith in her brother." And, when Jasper pre- 
tends to pity her, Grewgious turns, as if in dis- 
gust with Jasper, fix)m the subject. " It is not 
of her that 1 came to speak," he says. *^ It 
is of my ward." And he proceeds to tell Jasper 
of the dissolution of the engagement between 
Edwin and Bosa. 

Here I notice a singular thing. Every reader 
knows why Jasper is overwhelmed by this intel- 
ligence. Jasper learns that he has murdered 
Drood uselessly, and, murderous villain though 
he is, he is horrified. But it does not seem to 
have been noticed that Grewgious has no special 
reason, unless he is certain that Jasper believes 
himself to be the murderer of Drood, for suppos- 
ing that Jasper will be startled by the news he 
brings. Yet he does suppose so. He says, 
^* Mind ! I warn you that I think it will sur- 
prise you,'' which, from Mr. Grewgious, means 
a good deal. Again, it is " with a compressed 
and determined mouth " (which, from Dickens, 
means a good deal), with provoking slowness 
and intemalness, with fixed look on Jasper, 
never changing either his look or action in all 
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thai followed^ that Grewgious tells Jasper what, 
unless Grewgious knew of Jasper's assault on 
Drood, would seem to hun a matter of very 
little moment at such a time — savouring of 
triviality in the presence of the presumed &ct 
that Drood was dead. 

That the strangeness of this expectation on 
Mr. Grewgious's part should be overlooked 
seems to me even more singular than the cir- 
cumstance, which nevertheless is to me very 
singular, that few seem to be struck by the 
strangely brutal behaviour of Mr. Grewgious, 
or rather by what would be its strange brutality 
if he were not certain that Jasper was a mur- 
derous hypocrite. 

It is to be observed that Mr. Grewgious's 
intense dislike of Jasper, shown in this inter- 
view and afterwards, has sprung into existence 
full-grown. There is no trace of it in the 
earlier and only other meeting between the two. 
On the contrary, in that meeting, after answer- 
ing rather sharply a remark of Jasper's which 
had seemed unnecessary, Mr. Grewgious says, 
all earnestly and sincerely, " Come, Mr. Jasper, 
I know your affection for your nephew, and 
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that you are quick to feel on his behalf." "You 
could not speak more handsomely," Jasper says; 
on which Mr. Grewgious nods his head con- 
tentedly. The rest of that interview is friendly 
and pleasant ; and we note especially that Mr. 
Grewgious shakes hands with Jasper at its 
close, as he says of Drood and Rosa, ^^ God 
bless them both ! " 

But in the interview on December 27th, just 
after Jasper has had so terrible a blow in the 
loss of the nephew whom Grewgious supposed 
him to love so much, Mr. Grewgious, so fer 
from sympathising with him, treats him as the 
"brigand and wild beast'' he afterwards calls 
him. He tells him news which — somehow — he 
knows will horrify him, and as Jasper sinks 
under the blow he looks on unpitjdng. He 
tells him how Edwin and Eosa grew to the idea 
that they should rather be as brother and 
sister than as husband and wife ; describes how 
they met for the purpose of interchanging their 
discoveries ; notes how " one of the couple, and 
that one your nephew," showed such conside- 
ration for Jasper as to be unable to inflict on 
him the shock of hearing of the parting ; and as 
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item after item is slowly brought before him, the 
villain reels and staggers under the successive 
blows. At last Jasper is struck to the earth by 
hearing that the parting he had witnessed 
(Grewgious must have learned this after Edwin's 
disappearance) was final — so far as their ill- 
advised engagement was concerned. As Jasper 
falls with a terrible shriek in a ghastly heap 
upon the floor, Grewgious shows no pity — 
** not changing his action even then ; he opens 
and shuts his hands as he warms them, and 
looks down at it." 

Is it possible to explain this except on the 
assumption that Grewgious knows Jasper to be 
the murderous hypocrite he is ? Without hesi- 
tation, I say, it is not. Nor can he possibly 
have known this except from Edwin Drood 
himself. 

Now note that when Jasper comes to he finds 
Grewgious watching him, as calmly as before. 
'*A man,'* Grewgious remarks, "cannot have 
his rest broken, and his mind cruelly tor- 
mented, and his body overtaxed by fatigue, 
without being thoroughly worn out.'* ** I fear 
I have alarmed you,*' says Jasper. " Not at 
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all, I thank you." ** You are too considerate.' 
^'Not at all, I thank you." Words full of 
meaning. 

Mrs. Tope gets wine and food ready, and in- 
vites Mr. Grewgious to wait till Jasper has 
taken it. He replies, " with a snort which 
might mean yes or no, or anything, or nothing, 
and which Mrs. Tope would have found highly 
mystifying, but that her attention was divided 
by the service of the table." The average reader, 
whose attention is very readily divided, finds 
Grewgious' snort not mystifying at all, but 
simpfy passes it by as scarce worth noticing. 
Then Jasper asks Grewgious to eat with him. 
" 1 couldn't get a morsel down my throat, I 
thank you,'' answered Grewgious. He will 
not eat at the same table with Jasper, whose 
hand but a few days before he had willingly 
taken. He sits " with a hard kind of imper- 
turbably polite protest all over him." This, 
again, is full of meaning. A just man, and 
withal a kindly, Grewgious is all hardness with 
Jasper, and shows no trace even of sorrow, still 
less of sympathy. 

After his meal, and a few minutes' meditation^ 
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Sbs^t begins to see that a part of his plot will 
fail, unless he can bring new evidence against 
Neville. He tests the matter by submitting 
to Grewgious the idea that Edwin may have 
been moved by his changed position to go away 
from Cloisterham. 

Nor does Grewgious reject the idea. He 
purposely assents to it, waiting to see what the 
villain aims at. This soon becomes clear. 

Crisparkle enters, and Jasper suggests the 
same idea to him, with an air of faumess which 
thoroughly deludes the simple and kindly- 
hearted clergyman. Crisparkle immediately 
opens his heart, and tells Jasper what was doubt* 
less no news to him, but what — once made 
public — must tell heavily against Neville. He 
describes the hopeless love entertained by Land- 
less for Bosa. Jasper turns paler as this love is 
spoken of, but we feel that he had known of it 
before. He repeats that he will cling to the 
new hope ; and that if no trace of Edwin is 
found, he will cherish the idea that Edwin 
** might have absconded of his own wild 
wiU." 

And now follows a passage which, like many 
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of the most significant passages in the story, ha& 
been very little noticed, if noticed at all : — 

" It fell out " — whenever Dickens begins in 
this key we know something important is com^ 
ing (as could be shown by a hundred instances) 
"it fell out that Mr. Crisparkle, going away 
from this conference very uneasy in his mind 
. • • • took a memorable night walk."* 
Observe, a memorable walk — though nothing 
seems to happen, except that strange thoughts^ 
come into his mind. " A familiar passage in 
his reading, about *airy tongues that syllable 
men's names/ rose so unbidden to his ear, that 
he put it from him with his hand, as if it were 
tangible." He can neither see nor hear aught 
unusual ; yet he has " a strange idea that some- 
thing unusual hung about the place. He 
strains his keen ears and his hawk's eyes. 
Nothing in the least unusual was remotely 
shadowed forth.'* But he resolved that he 
would come back early in the morning. 

In the morning he finds the watch, chain, and 
pin. In a sense, his walk overnight was made 
memorable by the morning's discovery. But 
was that all which made the walk memorable ? 
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He might have found these things without that 
night walk. I take it the walk was memorable 
for other reasons. Jasper was there. Probably 
Grewgious was also there, watching Jasper, 
when Crisparkle had that strange sense of some- 
thing unusual. Jasper waited till Crisparkle 
had gone, and then — ^under the very eyes of 
Grewgious — placed the watch and chain among 
the interstices of the timbers, and flung the 
«hirt-pin into the pool. If it could be proved 
that the watch was kept unwound from Christ- 
mas night, when it ran down, to midnight on 
the 27th, much would be made thereafter of 
the events of that memorable night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ON THE WATCH. 

Six months pass and we find Grisparkle waiting 
at the office of the Haven of Philanthropy for Mr. 
Honeythunder. We notice in this interview 
enough to show that Grewgious has not yet con- 
fided to Grisparkle his knowledge of Drood*s 
safety. If we could feel any doubt on this 
point it would be removed by the interview 
between Grisparkle and young Landless. 

The interview between Grisparkle and Grew- 
gious is still more significant. We find that 
Grewgious is keeping a watch upon Neville 
Landless, obviously in the young man's interests. 
Can one doubt — seeing this — ^that Grewgious 
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knows that about the disappearance of Drood 
which no one but Drood himself could have told 
him ? In passings note that Mr. Gre wgious could 
not possibly maintain this watch alone, and that 
undoubtedly Bazzard would be the man he 
would employ to share the work with him. This 
would fully account for what he afterwards tells 
Eosa about Bazzard being ''off duty in the 
office." 

Grewgious sits at the window watching, and 
€ven while Orisparkle is with him, detects 
the slinking figure of Jasper, who has followed 
Crisparkle to town. The two agree that Jasper's 
object is to keep a watch on Neville, haunting 
and torturing his life, and exposing him to 
perpetually reviving suspicion. Grewgious 
begs Crisparkle to leave him — for " I entertain,*' 
he says, '* a fancy for having our local friend 
under my eye to-night *' — as well as Neville, and 
not in Jasper's interests. Mr. Grewgious's 
watch is maintained till late. Even when he 
retires to his bedroom, he looks out on Neville's 
chambers. Grewgious is thoughtful and anxious 
about Neville, and looks at the stars as if he 
would have read from them something that was 
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hidden from him.* He feels naturally anxious 
after what Crisparkle has told him about Neville's 
state, and after what they have both seen of 



* It has been objected to my interpretation of " The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood " that Mr. Grewgious, a kindly 
man, would not have allowed Neville Landless to be 
•exposed to the suspicion of murd^ under which he 
suffered so terribly if it had been possible to clear Neville 
by calling on Drood himself to denounce Jasper. But in 
reality the action of Grewgious in regard to Neville 
Landless is one of the strongest arguments in favour of 
the interpretation I have suggested. , There is absolutely 
nothing to explain the interest taken in Landless by 
OrewgiouSy to whom Landless had been almost a stranger, 
unless we note that events have come to Grewgious's 
knowledge which convince him that Neville has been 
grievously wronged by Jasper. Knowing Drood to be 
alive, Grewgious may well conceive that the trial to 
which Neville is for a while exposed will be beneficial to 
his fiery nature — and that, at any rate, if Neville is 
earef uUy watched no harm can come of it. But he could 
not, in that case, but be most anxiously interested in his 
watch on Neville, as, in fact, we find he is. On any other 
assumption but that which it is my object in this little 
work to justify, Grewgious's anxiety about Neville, shown 
even so far back as during his interview with Jasper after 
Drood's disappearance, is altogether inexplicable. It has 
been suggested also that Edwin Drood should have freed 
Landless from suspicion. But he had been for months 
prostrated by illness following Jasper's desperate attack. 
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Jasper's pursuit of him. Is it purely accidental 
that the next words — ^the opening words of a 
new chapter, bring Datchery — the most terrible 
of all Jasper's foes — upon the scene ? I cannot 
think so. 

** At about this time, a stranger appeared in 
Cloisterham, a white-haired personage with black 
eyebrows/' He describes himself as " a single 
buflFer living on his means/' and to the jackasa 
Sapsea as *' a diplomatic bird." 

And here, in passing, it may be noticed 
that, recognising Datchery as Drood, all that 
relates to him is full of mixed humour and 
pathos, but, regarding him as anyone else, is. 
stupid and unmeaning. If Bazzard were 
Datchery, the *^ Datchery assumption " is worse 
than unmeaning : it is bad literary workman- 
ship. If Datchery is a mere professional de- 
tective (a view which Dickens himself enables 
us to reject since he spoke of **the Datchery 
assumption"), the Datchery matter is dull and 
heavy. Datchery can be none but Drood. 
Regarding him as Drood, every line about him 
is in Dickens's best manner — and the character 
of Drood is very cleverly maintained, with just 
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such modification as the terrible experience 
through which he has passed would render 
necessary. The ''Mystery of Edwin Drood" 
would be worth reading if for nothing else but 
this clever characterization. 

Datchery skilfully leads the waiter at the 
Crozier to suggest Mr. Tope as a likely party to 
tell him what he wants, or even to let the very 
lodgings he wishes to occupy for his watch on 
Jasper. On his way he becomes bewildered, 
"boggling" around the Tower, as if he felt 
**hot'* in his search when he saw it, and "*cold* 
when he didn't see it." This, of course, is to pre- 
vent the ordinary reader from recognising Drood 
in Datchery; for Drood might be expected to 
know his way to Tope's. Yet anyone who has 
wandered through the back streets of Cloister- 
ham (Rochester) knows that even a resident 
might easily be bewildered there, and Drood was 
not a resident. The Crozier, we are expressly 
told, was a hotel of a most retiring disposition. 

Yet the description may easily be regarded as 
appljdng only to what Mr. Datchery seemed to 
do. It would have had a most suspicious appear- 
ance if, as a stranger in Cloisterham, Mr. Datchery 

7 
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had found his way too readily. Asking the way 
from the Deputy would serve a double purpose, 
nay a triple one — 1, testing his disguise ; 2, 
starting an acquaintance with that useful little 
imp ; and, 3, confirming the idea that he was a 
stranger in Cloisterham (for the Deputy was 
likely enough to talk at the Travellers' Rest).* 

The scene which follows is worth careM 
studying. Edwin Drood tries his Datchery 
assumption on four persons, any one of whom 
might be expected to have recognized him unless 
his disguise were very perfect— on Mrs. Tope, 
on Mr. Sapsea, on Durdles, and on Jasper. As 
regards the last, indeed, Jasper assuredly had 
good reason for knowing, as he supposed, that, 
whoever Mr. Datchery might be, he could not 
possibly be Edwin Drood : Jasper, in fact, would 
be likely to be as blind to the truth, here, as the 



* It is quitein Dickens's manner to write of Datchery 
as if really confused when only going through the sem- 
blance of losing his way. Many instances might be cited 
in illustration. Let one suffice. Mr. Boffin is constantly 
described as being and doing what he only seemed to be 
and only pretended to do. 
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average reader whose ways Dickens so well 
understood. Still, before Jasper, the assumption 
was most difficult. No wonder, then, we find 
Datchery saying at the close of his afternoon's 
work, that "for a single buffer, living idly on 
his means, he has had a rather busy afternoon/* 
Were he other than Drood this remark would be 
unmeaning: the afternoon's work would have 
been easy enough. 

Datchery's conftised knowledge " of the Drood 
mystery, and the necessity under which he places 
Mrs. Tope to correct Inm in every detail,'' would 
be a little overdone were not Mrs. Tope so 
foolish a woman. His talk with ** The worship- 
ful the Mayor " is irresistibly funny when we 
think of him as Drood, but would be silly enough 
for a mere detective. " Might I ask his Honour," 
he says, " whether that gentleman we have just ' 
left is the gentleman of whom I have heard in 
the neighbourhood as being much afflicted by 
the loss of a nephew, and concentrating his life 
onavenging the loss?'' (Only a few minutes 
before Mr. Datchery had told Mrs. Tope he knew 
scarcely anything about the matter in which he 
now expresses so much interest.) " That is the 

7 • 
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gentleman, John Jasper, sir." " Would his 
Honour allow me to inquire whether there are 
strong suspicions of anyone ? " ^^ More than 
suspicions, sir," returns the Jackass Mayor ; ^^ all 
but certainties." " Only think naw!^^ cries Mr. 
Datchery. There is a world of meaning in this 
Drood-like (and Dickens-like) reply. 

Later we have a touch of Dickens's observant 
manner, in the way in which Datchery puts his 
hand to his head *' as if with some vague expecta- 
tion of finding another hat upon it." Dickens 
himself, when taking part in private theatricals, 
must often have clapped his hand to his bewigged 
head in that way.* 

In the talk with Durdles, and again with 
Deputy, we catch a part of Edwin Drood's plan 
for punishing the man who has dealt so murder- 
ously with him. Here also he had to maintain 
his disguise with scrupulous care. Truly he had 
had ** a rather busy afternoon of it." 

* In Wilkie Gollins's little story, '* Love's Bandom 
Shot/' a kindred use is made of theatrical knowledge. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ROSA AND GREWGIOUS. 

The next chapter brings us to Rosa again, at 
Miss Twinkleton's. We may remark here, that 
no note in the opening music suggests the tragic 
tone which we should expect were Rosa sor- 
rowing for Edwin's death. We presently find 
her full of horror at Jasper's pursuit, but even 
then there is - no suggestion of any feeling that 
Drood is dead. There are passages strongly 
suggestive of the contrary. She speaks of 
fearing to open Edwin's ** generous eyes," of 
keeping the truth from him ** for his own trust- 
ing, good, good sake," as though full certain 
he were still alive. 

Of course the words would serve well enough 
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were he dead ; yet is there a subtle distinction 
between them and those she would more natu* 
rally have used if she had deemed him so. 
Just as, later, when she says to Grewgious, 
" His uncle has made love to me," we feel that 
she would not have said this, but *' Mr. Jasper 
has made love to me," were Jasper's nephew 
really dead ; so in this interview, we feel that 
Rosa knows Drood to be alive, though she does 
not know how Jasper had dealt towards the man 
whom he pretended to love so warmly. 

The next chapter—" Rosa's Flight "—is still 
more significant. After disclosing the state of 
Rosa's mind in regard to Jasper, it tells us that 
she determined to go to her guardian, and to go 
immediately. She knows that he has the power 
not only to protect her against Jasper, but to 
check the vile scheme which Jasper has threa- 
tened to carry out a&^ainst Neville Landless. 
Noting in passing that she finds Mr. Grewgious 
at the open window, his shaded lamp placed far 
fix)m him on a table in a comer — ^manifestly 
maintaining his watch over Neville — ^we see her 
appealing at once to Mr. Grewgious for pro* 
tection. 
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Let US look carefully into this part of the 
story. He asks her how she came, and on her 
telling him, he asks why she had not written to 
him to come and fetch her. Clearly it had been 
arranged that if any new development required 
it she was to write to him. Her answer is 
remarkable ; *' I had no time. I took a sudden 
resolution. Poor, poor Eddy!'' And Mr. 
Grewgious's reply is as strange: "Ah, poor 
fellow, poor fellow I " He has asked her why 
she came, and she says, "Poor, poor Eddy." 
Yet he finds the reply full of meaning, and 
instead of asking her how it bears on his 
question, simply echoes her thought ! 

What can her words mean ? " I had no time. 
I took a sudden resolution. Poor, poor Eddy I '* 

Clearly there is reference here to something 
which had been arranged beforehand between 
Eosa and Mr. Grewgious. Doubtless when he 
told her Edwin was alive, but that she must 
keep the knowledge of this to herself, he told 
her also of the love for her which had sprung 
into existence in Eddy's heart with the recog- 
nition of her true nature. She, not Eddy, had 
decided that she and Edwin could never be man 
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clerkly duties to detective work (though, no* 
doubt, Bazzard is employed in detective work)^ 
has suddenly changed the character of Bazzard. 
Throughout the talk with Rosa (" Let's talk,'' 
says Grewgious, quaintly), Bazzard is presented 
as the selfish, conceited dolt he had shown him- 
self during the conversation with Edwin. 

Then, after a long talk (in Dickens's quaintest 
style), Grewgious says, ** And now, my dear, if 
you are not too tired to tell me more of what 
passed to-day — but only if you feel quite able '* 
— [observe how Dickens emphasizes Grew- 
gious's coolness about Rosa's news], ^'I should 
be glad to hear it. I may digest it the better 
if I sleep on it to-night." As she gives the 
account, it is to be noticed that Mr. Grewgious 
pays special attention to the part relating to 
Helena and Neville, which parts he " begged to 
be told a second time." He thanks her, takes 
her to the open window, showing her where 
Neville and Helena live (and showing the 
attentive reader that, at the beginning of the 
scene, when Rosa entered, he had been keeping 
watch on them) ; and in response to her very 
natural request that on the morrow she might 
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go to Helena, answers, doubtfully, "I should 
like to sleep on that question to-night." 

This last point is noteworthy, for it shows 
how largely the thought of the Landlesses enters 
into the plans of Mr. Qrewgious — which are 
those of Edwin Drood— for bringing Jasper to a 
bitter reckoning. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CRISPARKLE AND TARTAR. 

The next chapter is one of the most interesting 
in the book, and is worthy of Dicken's best 
days. It contains several points well worth 
noticing in reference to the development of the 
plot. 

In the first place, we note that Crisparkle has 
€ome up "by the very first train to be caught 
in the morning/' so that there is no fear lest 
Jasper should be in town too, for he must stay 
for the morning service at Cloisterham. He has 
consulted with Mr. Grewgious. It is note- 
worthy, by the way, how thoroughly Grewgious 
takes the management of ev^thing at about 
this time. They all defer to him; and his 
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whole manner shows that he is master of the 
situation. 

A visitor is announced, and Orisparlde, not 
knowing whom it may be, is for not seeing him. 
But Grewgious advises that, whoever it may- 
be, he should come in. ^^ It is a business prin- 
ciple of mine/' he says, " not to close up any 
direction, but to keep an eye on every direc- 
tion that may present itself. I could relate an 
anecdote in point, but that it would be prema- 
ture." What is clear from this, is that a time is 
approaching when Mr. Grewgious will have 
a good deal to disclose. What is not clear, is 
the nature of the special experience he refers to. 
It bears, of course, on the Drood mystery, or 
its disclosure could not be spoken of as prema- 
ture. But, among the scores of things it might 
be, one cannot well guess what it was. Possibly 
Mr. Grewgious refers to the unexpected use 
he had found for Bazzard, or perhaps to the 
events which had suggested the ^^Datchery 
assumption." Be this as it may, Mr. Grew- 
gious is obviously preparing for disclosures 
which will astonish many, and crush Jasper to 
the earth. 
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The meeting of Tartar and Crisparkle is a 
rare bit of " Dickens." So also is the behaviour 
of Grewgious at this point (" I am proud to 
make your acquaintance. I hope you didn't 
take cold. I hope you were not inconvenienced 
by swallowing too much water. How have you 
been since ? " This is as funny as anything in 
Pickwick, though not — like so much in Pick- 
wick — overdrawn). Mr. Grewgious presently 
has an idea. He has seen that Tartar is the 
very man to help Neville and Helena. He is 
the very man, too, to defeat "our local friend" 
("on whom I beg to bestow a passing but 
hearty malediction, with the kind permission of 
my Jverend Mend "). 

We learn here that Grewgious-s watch of 
Neville has led him to suspect, possibly to 
know, that Jasper employs some " hanger-on of 
Staple*^ to watch Neville during his own 
absence at Cloisterham. I am half inclined to 
imagine — though I must confess I have scarcely 
any evidence to support the notion — ^that Grew- 
gious has arranged matters so that Bazzard has 
fallen into Jasper's way, and been employed by 
him on this very service. If Jasper had so met 
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Bazzard, hanging about after his manner, and 
had suggested such work to him, we can 
imagine that Grewgious's first idea when he 
heard of it would have been to tell Bazzard in- 
<iignantly to reject the proposition ; but on 
second thoughts he might have found here " a 
direction which had chanced to open/' and had 
applied his business principle of keeping his eye 
on every direction presenting itself. In such a 
case that would assuredly have been " an anec- 
dote " very much " in point,*' but which it 
would have been premature to relate. And 
this would have been a detail thoroughly in 
Dickens's style — Jasper trusting Bazzard with 
full knowledge of his own whereabouts (and 
Orewgious seems better able to follow Jasper's 
movements than otherwise we could expect), 
employing him to traduce Neville to Landless, 
and, in fine, delivering himself up, not knowing 
what he was doing, to an employ^ of his 
•enemies. 

This would be good. But I think I see the 
way to something better yet, and still more in 
Pickens's style. What if Bazzard tried to play 
a double game, something after the manner of 
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Silas Wegg, whom, of all Dickens's characters, 
he most resembles ? and if G-rewgious allowed 
this to go on in such sort that the discomfiture of 
Bazzard became as interesting a minor feature of 
the dSnouement as the discomfiture of Silas Wegg 
in the dSnouement of "Our Mutual Friend." 

However, this is necessarily mere guesswork ; 
not, like most of the considerations I have 
brought forward, a direct result of the analysis 
of the evidence. 

The closing parts of this chapter and the 
whole of the next bear strongly on the develop- 
ment of the story. Tartar's rooms are placed 
at Eosa's service for her interview with Helena, 
and also, be it noticed, at the service of such 
"comers and goers*' as Mr. Grewgious may 
wish to visit the Landlesses without bemg seen 
by Jasper's spy. Tartar undertakes to visit 
Neville daily, to see whether Jasper — ^in his 
plan for isolating Neville from all friends and 
wearing his daily life out grain by grain — ^will 
communicate in some way with Tartar to warn 
him off from Neville. We see opportunities 
here for abundance of interesting matter. Indeed^ 
one wonders how Dickens was to have got into 
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the other half of the work all that seems promised 
in the later parts of the first half. 

Of course, it is made clear that Rosa and Tartar 
have fallen in love at first sight. We know cer- 
tainly too that this love is to " end well," though 
its course may not run smoothly all the way. 

But even in entering on this part of the tale, 
by which the fortunes of Rosa, the chief 
heroine, are to be disposed of, Dickens does not 
fisdl to throw some side-lights on the main plot of 
his story, though they are only to be caught by 
the keener reader. Thus, we have been told, 
in Dickens's fashion, that Rosa thinks more of 
Tartar than Edwin were he still affianced to 
her (or did he still love her though no longer 
affianced) would approve (I mean in the words 
relating to Rosa*s hat). Then the two start, arm 
in arm, Orisparkle walking in front. If Edwin is 
dead, or Rosa so supposes, this would not be an 
occasion for thought of him, especially as Rosa 
had no reason, up to the time of Edwin's dis- 
appearance, to suppose he loved her otherwise 
than as a brother might. But if Edwin is alive 
and Rosa knows it, if, further, Edwin has told 
Grewgious, and Grewgious Rosa, that he — Edwin 

8 
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— ^now loves her, but she has been unable to re- 
spond as he would wish (thou£:h not savins: that 
Ae au. ne,» ere for him eJept » .Cher), 
— ^this moment, when she is just entering ** the 
country of the magic beanstalk," the dreamland of 
love, would bring Edwin strongly to her thoughts. 
As Helena, a little later, recognizing Rosa's love 
for Tartar, *^ seemed to compassionate some- 
body *' — that somebody being Neville — so Rosa, 
recognizing, though half unconsciously, her 
nascent love, would at the moment compassionate 
another — ^that other being Edwin. " * Poor, poor 
Eddy!' thought Rosa, as they went along." 
All this is very full of meaning. 

Dickens was not so poor an artist as to throw 
in the thought of Edwin's mysterious dis- 
appearance, or even his supposed death, at the 
moment of Rosa's incipient love for Tartar. It 
is certain that Rosa thinks of another's love, 
not of another's death, at this moment. She 
must know, then, that Edwin loves her and — 
now, for the first time — that his love is hopeless. 
She must know, therefore, that he is alive. All 
this corresponds well with what we have already 
become assured of, and therefore is not new. 
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But it IB worthy of notice how Dickens multiplies 
ade-lights for observant readers, and how little 
he fears lest the careless reader should detect 
his meaning. 

Helena's love for Crisparkle is shown in the 
second of these two chapters relating to Bosa, 
Tartar, and Neville Landless. ** I could believe 
any such thing of Mr. Crisparkle," she says, 
with a mantling face, supposing Eosa to have 
spoken of Crisparkle saving Tartar's life (** more 
blushes in the beanstalk country "). We learn 
from this way of speaking, not only that Helena 
loves Crisparkle (we already know that he loves 
her), but that their love, like that of the other 
pair, is to end well. For Neville, then, and for 
£dwin, we have no such promise. Yet we feel 
that the end of these two, though both are 
unfortunate in love, is not to be the same. 
Neville is to die, Edwin is to remain unmarried. 

The sympathy of Grewgious for both these 
young men is in great part due to his own past 
hopeless love for Bosa's mother. 

If the pen had fallen from Dickens's hand 
just here, all that need have been known to 
make the drift of the story clear would have 

8 ♦ 
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been told. We should be certain that Jasper was 
to be brought to condign punishment ; Neville to- 
be cleared though he was to die young ; Edwin 
to become the valued friend of Tartar, Cris- 
parkle, Helena, and Eosa; and these four to 
enter on that " happy marriage " condition which 
has been regarded from time immemorial as the 
appropriate fate of the heroes and heroines of 
happily-ending novels. We should regret our 
loss in the absence of those chapters in which 
the progress of events to this happy end would 
have been pleasingly narrated. But as to the 
general nature of the denouement we could 
have no manner of doubt. 

More, however, was written,* and in what 
was written we have evidence even as to some 
of the details which would have appeared in the 
closing chapters. 



*- The scenes with the Billickin serve to show bow 
little of bis bumorous power Dickens bad lost. Indeed^ 
thej are as good as anjtbing be ever wrote in tbat style. 
Tbej are marked also bj bis old faults. No Billickin 
was ever so quaintly funny as the grotesque Billickin of 

the story. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE DAWNING OF THE END. 

The first chapter of the story is called " The 
Dawn " ; the last chapter is significantly called 
•*• The Dawn Again," One is the dawn of the 
plot, the other the dawn of the discovery. This 
closing chapter is full of light. 

It shows us, first, Crisparkle and Jasper £Etce 
to face, Jasper as the denouncer and pursuer of 
Neville Landless, and Mr. Crisparkle as his con- 
sistent advocate and protector. Jasper is moody, 
solitary, and reticent. The frank Minor Canon 
<».nnot approach him. Mr. Crisparkle cannot 
guess whether Jasper supposes he has terrified 
Bosa into silence, or supposes, on the contrary, 
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that she has unparted to anyone the particulars 
of his interview with her. 

The following sentences seem to be intended 
to convey the precise truth about the views of 
Rosa, Orisparkle, Neville, and Helena, on the 
question of Jasper's guilt : — " The dreadful sus- 
picion of Jasper which Rosa was so shocked to 
have received into her imagination, appeared to 
have no harbour in Mr. Crisparkle's ; if it ever 
haufited Helena's thoughts or Neville's, neither 
gave it one spoken word of utterance." Com- 
pare this with what is said of Grewgious, noting 
that to have said more would have been to reveal 
all Dickens meant to conceal : — " Mr, Grewgious 
took no pains to conceal his implacable dislike of 
Jasper, yet he never referred it, however dis- 
tantly, to such a source ; but he was a reticent 
as well as an eccentric man ; and he made no 
mention of a certain evening when he warmed 
his hands at the Gatehouse fire, and looked 
steadily down upon a certain heap of torn and 
miry clothes upon the floor." 

The scene at the opium-eater's den introduces 

the dawn of the day of reckoning for Jasper. 

Te has been so long away that the old woman 
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has forgotten him. He used to go there for 
comfort ; *' When I could not bear my life I 
came to get the relief and I got it," he says : 
" it WAS one ! It was one ! " He has come for 
relief again, and we may be sure he was to come 
at least once more. " The Princess Puffer has 
learned how to mix the drug so as to make him 
talk/* " I heard ye say once when I was lying 
where ye *re lying," she says, " and you were 
making your speculations upon me, ^ Unin- 
telligible * ! But don't ye be too sure always : 
don't ye be too sure, beauty ! " 

All this enables us to anticipate her share in 
bringing Jasper to justice, and enables us also 
to guess what Drood wants, to make Jasper's 
punishment complete. 

It must be remembered that though Edwin 
knows more than anyone, except Mr. Grew- 
gious, about Jasper's villamy, he does not know 
all. In particular he has still to learn whether 
Jasper attacked him in a sudden access of fury 
or whether the crime was premeditated. He 
knows Jasper was lying when he pretended love 
for ^^ his dear Ned " ; he knows Jasper loved and 
loves Rosa after the evil manner of Jasper's 
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kind; but he does not know that Jasper had 
planned murder for months and had gone the 
journey which was so pleasant to the villain, 
" hundreds of thousands — what do I say ? — 
milUons and billions of times/' 

On the question of premeditation much de- 
pended ; but we may be sure that when Edwin 
learns with what intensity of premeditation 
Jasper had gloated over the crime, he will be 
ready to inflict on the villain the full horror of 
that punishment which lies within his power. 

I pass over the light thrown upon the mystery 
itself by Jasper's words when under the influence 
of opium; for I have already considered his 
wanderiDgs in this aspect, as the matters to 
which they relate arose. The chief importance 
of the scene lies in the light which it throws on 
the denouement 

I am inclined to think that the place in 
Aldersgate Street where Jasper puts up would 
have turned out in the sequel to be Bazzard's 
home. But there is no direct evidence on this 
point. 

The opium woman's pm'suit of Jasper brings 
her to Gloisterham, and to the very gateway 
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where Jasper enters; but she only sees **a 
postern staircase on one side of it, and on the 
other side an ancient vaulted room, in which a 
large-headed, grey-haired gentleman is writing, 
under the strange circumstances of sitting open 
to the thoroughfare and eyeing all who pass, as 
if he were toll-taker of the gateway : though the 
way is free." Mr. Datchery*s watch on Jasper 
is close, but it is no such watch as a professional 
detective would have kept. We note in passing 
that his "low voice" as he says "Halloa!" 
when he sees her, suggests that he has seen her 
before. Indeed, to anyone who understands 
Dickens, Datchery's " Halloa ! " distinctly says 
as much. 

The burst of triumph in which she thanks 
him when she learns Jasper's name and office, 
and that she can see and hear him in the Cathe- 
dral, does not escape the watchful Mr. Datchery, 
any more than it would have escaped his other 
self, Edwin Drood. He thinks something may 
€ome of this, and lounges after her, clasping 
^^his hands behind him, as the wont of such 
buffers is "; in other words, making himself as 
much like the sauntering listless young lad she 
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had met near that self-same spot as a grej-haired 
man could look. 

It is clear that in some dim, unconscious way 
she is reminded of the Eddy she had sa 
earnestly warned half a year before. His hands 
are presently taken from behind him with a pur* 
pose. " His purposeless hands rattle the loose 
money in the pockets of his trousers/' 

Whenever Dickens speaks of an action as pur* 
poseless, we may be sure he wishes to draw 
attention away from its purpose. If we do not 
allow our attention to be thus withdrawn we 
see at once what Mr. Datchery wanted. " The 
chink of the money has an attraction for her 
greedy ears." She asks for money for her 
" traveller's lodging." ** You know the place," 
he says (who had reason, probably, to know it 
well himself), " and are making directly for it,'^ 
and, still rattling his loose money, he asks '* if 
she has been often in Cloisterham." " Once in 
all my life.'' "Ay, ay?" (These " ays " are as 
significant as those of Mr. Grewgious, in his 
conversation with Mr. Grisparkle in Chapter 
XVII. — they mean earnest attention, though in- 
tended to suggest the idea of an abstracted mind.) 
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They have now reached the entrance to the 
monk's vineyard, and the place where the former 
interview had taken place. "An appropriate 
remembrance is revived in the woman's mind." 
(These are Dickens's own words.) She stops at 
the gate and says energetically, ** By this token, 
though you mayn't believe it, that a young 
gentleman gave three and sixpence as I was 
coughing my breath away on this very grass ; 
I asked him for three and sixpence and he gave 
it me." " Wasn't it a little cool in you to name 
your sum ? '' hints Mr. Datchery, still rattling. 
" Isn't it customary to leave the amount open ? 
Mightn't it have had the appearance, to the 
young gentleman — only the appearance — ^that 
he was rather dictated to ? " 

If it is not Edwin Drood who talks thus 
quaintly, the passage was not written by 
Dickens. 

The old woman somehow feels that it is the 
same person, and asks for the same sum, telling 
him, this time, what she wants it for. He 
changes countenance when he learns that it is 
for opium, but he does not recognize the full 
significance of the fact. (This appears pre* 
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sently.) He counts the money very slowly, to 
give her opportunity to talk. 

I repeat in full the scene which follows, be- 
cause it is so full of significance that it cannot 
be too often studied by those who wish to learn 
the real plot of this interesting story : — 

" * It was Christmas Eve, just arter dark, the 
once that I was here afore, when the young 
gentleman gave me the Three-and-six/ 

**Mr. Datchery stops in his counting, finds 
that he has counted wron&Cf shakes his money 
.oged.er. and begins .gain. 

"^And the young gentleman's name,' she 
adds, ' was Edwin/ 

" Mr. Datchery drops some money, stoops to 
pick it up, and reddens with the exertion as 
he asks: 

" ' How do you know the young gentleman's 
name?' 

^^ ' I asked him for it, and he told it me. I 
only asked him the two questions, What was 
his Chris'en name, and whether he 'd a sweet- 
heart. And he answered Edwin, and he hadn't/ 

** Mr. Datchery pauses with the selected coins 
in his hand, rather as if he were falling into a 
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brown study of their value, and couldn't bear 
to part with them. The woman looks at him 
distrustfully, and with her anger brewing for 
the event of his thinking better of the gift ; but 
he bestows it on her as if he were abstracting 
his mind from the sacrifice, and with many 
servile thanks she goes her way. 

" John Jasper's lamp is kindled, and his light- 
house is shining when Mr. Datchery returns 
alone towards it. As mariners on a dangerous 
voyage, approaching an iron-bound coast, may 
look along the beams of the warning light to 
the haven lying beyond it that may never be 
reached, so Mr. Datchery's wistful gaze is 
directed to this beacon and beyond." 

I can hardly conceive that any understanding 
reader could study this scene without feeling 
certain that Datchery is Edwin Drood, that 
he has purposely recalled the scene of which 
Drood alone knew anything, that he is moved 
when his own old name is mentioned, and still 
more deeply moved when the thought of Rosa is 
brought before him. I feel, for my own part, 
as certain of this as though Dickens had said 
as much in so many words. We know that no 
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detective would have been troubled by such 
ideas as move Datchery, even if we were not 
assured by Dickens's own statement that 
Datchery is an assumed character, belonging 
already to the story. Nor can they be associated 
with Bazzard's dull selfishness, or, in fine, with 
anyone except Drood himself. 

After the interview with the opium-eater, 
Datchery returns to his lodgings, but merely to 
get his almost superfluous hat, that he may go 
out and seek the Deputy. He hails this pro- 
mising youth by his seldom-used nickname 
Winks; and we find that the acquaintance 
between the two has been established on a 
familiar footing. (*' Always kindly" Drood was, 
we were told in Chapter XIV.) " We two are 
good friends; eh, Deputy?" he says. "Jolly 
good." " I forgave you the debt you owed me 
when we first became acquainted, and many of 
my sixpences have come your way since ; eh. 
Deputy?" "Ah! and what's more, yer ain't 
no friend o' Jarsper's." (This should be specially 
noted). ^* What did he go a histing me off my 
legs for ? " ** What, indeed ? " says the quaint 
and Drood-like Datchery — whose talk here re- 
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minds one of Dickens's own talk with a little 
Irish boy, as described in a letter to Forster. 

Datchery gives Deputy a shilling to find out 
where the old opium woman lives. Hearing that 
ishe is going to the cathedral in the morning, he 
** receives the communication with a well-satis- 
fied, though a pondering face." As yet he has 
learned little from his meeting with the opium 
woman, except that she knows Jasper, that she 
is not very friendly towards him, and that opium 
is the secret of the strange resemblance he had 
noted six months before between her look and 
Jasper's. He opens the cupboard where he 
keeps the score of his reckoning against Jasper. 
A few uncouth streaks only are chalked on its 
inner side. He sighs over the contemplation of 
the poverty of the score, and is uncertain what 
addition to make to the account. What he has 
learned may be of use to him, but he cannot yet 
«ee his way to profiting by it. *' * I think a 
moderate stroke,' he concludes, * is all I am 
justified in scoring up,' so suits the action to the 
word, closes the cupboard, and goes to bed." 

It is very difierent with the events of the 
following morning. Observe the contrast 
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between Datchery^s feelings in the two cases. 
We have just seen that he sighed at the poverty 
of the score in the evening, yet with some doubt 
whether he might not be justified in attaching 
importance to what he had discovered. After 
the morning's experience, we are told in the 
very last words that Dickens ever wrote, that^ 
before sitting down to his breakfast, Datchery 
" opened his comer cupboard, took his bit of 
chalk from its shelf, added one thick line to the 
score, extending from the top of the cupboard 
door to the bottom ; and then fell to with an 
appetite." No sigh now at the poverty of the 
score, no moderate stroke added thereto, but a 
thick stroke from top to bottom of the cup- 
board door. Surely a statement inviting our 
careful attention to the events which have led to- 
Datchery*s satisfaction. 

Let us see, then, what happened that 
morning : — 

Mr. Datchery attends the morning service at 
the cathedral, and from a stall glances about 
him for *^ Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Puffer.'' The service is well advanced before 
he " has made her out in the shade/' She is 
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behind a pillar, carefully withdrawn from the 
Choir.master'8 view, but regards him with the 
closest attention. " All unconscious of her 
presence he chants and sings. She grins when he 
is most muMcaUy fervid, and — yes, Mr. Datchery 
sees her do it I — shakes her fist at him behind the 
pillar^s friendly shelter. Mr. Datchery looks 
again to convince himself. Yes, again. She 
hugs herself in her lean arms, and then shakes 
both firsts at the leader of the choir. And at that 
moment, outside the grated door of the choir, 
. . . Deputy peeps sharp-eyed through the 
bars, and stai^es astonished from the threatener to 
the threatened.** 

Mr. Datchery has learned that the old woman 
knows Jasper for a hypocrite, and for some 
reason hates him (even more intensely than 
^*good Mrs. Brown hated Mr. Carker"); and 
observe how carefully Dickens shows, first, that 
Datchery learns this for the first time, and, 
secondly, that it is news also, and strange news, 
to the Deputy. If Deputy had not stared 
astonished (as Datchery noted) at the old 
woman's demonstrations, we might have doubted, 
as Datchery might, whether Deputy had not 

9 
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told her how Jasper had ill-treated him, and so 
excited her sympathies on his behalf; but we 
see that Datchery recognizes in her an entirely 
independent knowledge alike of Jasper's evil 
nature and of some at least of his evil deeds. 
What the extent of her knowledge may be, he 
now inquires : — 

" Well, mistress," he says, *'you have seen 
him ? " 

" I Ve seen him, deary ; I 've seen him ! *' 

•' And you know him ? " 

^^ Know himt Better far than all the 
Reverend Parsons put together know him." 



Here is the end. So much learned about the 
opium-eater's knowledge, Datchery's doubts and 
anxieties of over-night are replaced by satisfac- 
tion and good hope of success in his scheme for 
the punishment of Jasper. 

It is clear that Datchery's plans depend on 
such information as he now sees that the old 
opium woman can obtain for him. Over-night 
he had no reason to suppose that she knew more 
of Jasper than that he was a slave to opium. 
Now he sees that in some way, doubtless 
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through the effects of that drug, she has 
learned much about Jasper, and knows him to 
be the villain he is. From her, then, he may 
now hope to learn what he wants — how far 
Jasper's attack was premeditated, what was the 
precise nature of his plot in all its details, and 
precisely in what way Jasper's punishment may 
be made most terrible. 

It remains only that we consider what was 
the course thus indicated as that along which the 
main plot of the story was to have run. What 
wa« the particular punishment which Edwin 
Drood and Mr. Grewgious were preparing to 
inflict upon the hypocritical villain who, pre- 
tending love for Edwin, had endeavoured not 
merely to kill him, but to destroy all trace of 
him from ofi^ the earth. 

I have purposely left to this place what I 
take to be the most striking proof that Edwin 
Drood was not really slain, and that he commu- 
nicated at once with Grewgious — ^a proof plain 
and striking, yet somehow entirely overlooked 
by all who have examined the story. 

When Mr. Grewgious had given the ring to 
Edwin which had been removed from the un- 

9 * 
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conscious hand of Bosa's mother , he was sad and 
out of spirits. " I hope I have done right/' he 
says : " it was hard to lose the ring^ and yet it 
must have gone from me very soon/' "He 
closed the empty drawer with a sigh, shut and 
locked the escritoire, and came back to the 
solitary fireside. ' The ring,* he went on: ' will 
it come back to me? My mind hangs about 
her ring very uneasily to-night. But that is 
explainable. 1 have had it so long and prized 
it so micch.* " 

This much-prized memento of his dead love 
was, he knows, in Edwin's possession when he 
disappeared. The watch, chain, and breast-pin 
which were also in Edwin's possession are found 
in Cloisterham Weir. Is it conceivable that 
Grewgious would have made no inquiry whatever 
about the ring he valued so much if he had 
supposed — as so many readers imagine he did — 
that Drood had been made away with? Is it 
conceivable that when feeling and duty alike 
(and with almost equal strength, we may say, 
when we consider that duty was a passion with 
him) urged Grewgious to" seek for the ring, he 
would have overlooked his duty and set his 
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feelin]^ on one side, as he actually did, if he 
knew no more than the ordinaty reader supposes? 
I answer unhesitatingly that this is not conceiv- 
able. It is absolutely certain that ' Mr. Grew- 
gious had the ring again in his possession many 
hours before the watch, chain, and pin were 
found in the weir ? 

But we are told that in resolving to restore 
this very ring to his breast, Edwin was un- 
consciously preparing "a chain, riveted to the 
foundations of heaven and earth, and gifted 
with invincible force to hold and drag." The 
idea is suggested that the ring was to be found 
in the tomb when Edwin himself and his very 
clothes had disappeared through the action of 
the quicklime. But this idea a score of reasons 
have compelled us to abandon. How are we to 
reconcile what was said about the ring and our 
knowledge that Jasper is to be condemned to 
death for murder, with what we know to have 
happened to Edwin and with what we know to 
have been planned against Jasper P 

Very easily, if we consider the course which 
Edwin's plans would naturally take after he 
had discovered what the old opium-eater knew 
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or might learn. Among the revelations he was 
awaiting must inevitably have come the discovery 
that Jasper's main idea in removing the watch, 
chain, and pin was that they might afford no 
evidence against him in the tomb. So soon as 
Edwin and Grewgious had learned this, their 
power to inflict a terrible punishment on Jasper 
would at once be manifest. They would see 
that the use of the watch, chain, and pin, to 
bring suspicion on Neville, was only an after- 
thought. They would feel that Jasper had 
planned to remove all trace of his guilt from 
the tomb into which he had flung his victim ; 
and they would force on him the completion of 
his purpose. Edwin had himself removed from 
the tomb the only object which could have 
resisted the action of the quicklime. But of 
that ring Jasper had known nothing. 

What horror falls upon his guilty mind when 
he learns that he has unwittingly left a £a.tal 
witness of his crime, within the very tomb of 
his victim! His sense of security is at once 
utterly shaken. He broods over his danger, 
while he shudders at the thought of the only 
possible way of removing it. But, struggle as 
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he may to resist, he is compelled at last to take 

this dreadful yet only available course. He is 

forced to the tomb itself , nay to the very dust of his 

victim^ that he may there grope in fear and horror 

for the evidence of his crime. 

We may feel sure that a part of Jasper's 
penalty was to have been this — ^to be driven by 
terror for his life to face the ghastly terror of his 
victim's tomb. Further, there can be no doubt 
that the course of his fate was to have been so 
guided that his visit to the tomb should be 
made on the same day of the year on which 
his attack had been made, and at the self-same 
hour of the night. 

Creeping down the crjrpt steps, oppressed 
by growmg horror and by terror of coming judg- 
ment, sickening under fears engendered by the 
darkness of night and the charnel-house air he 
breathed, Jasper opens the door of the tomb and 
holds up his lantern, shuddering at the thought 
of what it may reveal to him. 

And what sees he? Is it the spirit of his 
victim that stands there, '^in his habit as he 
lived," his hand clasped on his breast, where the 
ring had been when he was murdered ? What 
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else can Jasper deem it ? There, clearly visible 
in the gloom at the back of the tomb, stands 
Edwin Drood, with stem look fixed on him — 
pale, silent, relentless ! 

With a shriek of horror (the " ghost " of that 
awfiil cry had been heard before by Durdles*), 
Jasper casts down the lantern and flies from the 
tomb. But even as he rushes forth he is &ced 
by two men, from whom he turns (utterly un- 
nerved by the horror of the tomb) to seek the 
only path of escape — the winding staircase of the 
Tower. They follow him closely, Neville first, 
Tartar close by him, Drood himself but a few 
steps behind Tartar, and Crisparkle following* 
Seized by Neville at the top of the staircase, 
Jasper turns and struggles fiercely with the man 
he hates. Neville receives his death-wound (but 
lives long enough to know that his name has 
been cleared), Tartar, Drood, and Crisparkle 
capture Jasper, and the villain is cast into prison, 

: * A dog was certainly to have been introduced into the 
story — ^probably Neville's (Crisparkle would advise Neville 
to get a dog-friend) : and the '' howl of a dog " was doubt- 
less heard by Durdles when Neville received his death- 
blowy a few minutes after Jasper's shriek of horror. 
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but not till he has been confronted by his sup- 
posed victim and by Grewgious, and made to feel" 
how, while he supposed himself safe, every 
movement of his had been known to them and 
watched by them. In the knowledge that Tartar 
loves Rosa and is loved by her, Jasper's punish- 
ment is complete. 

Very little of this suggested close of Dickens's 
Half-Told Story is invented. Dickens himself 
told very nearly all of it, in what the story itself 
discloses unmistakably,* in what he said to 
Forster and to Miss Hogarth, and finally in the 
instructions to Mr. Fildes respecting the illustra- 
tions. 

With regard to these illustrations, we know 
that a picture showing Jasper in Rochester gpK)l 

* I include among these indications such remarks as 
Neville Landless's, that ''he hoped he might Hto " to see 
himself cleared. Anyone who understands Dickens 
knows as certainly from this that Landless will lire so 
long and no longer, as if Dickens had said as much. In 
a similar way (to cite one from hundreds of cases), when 
we are told, in his '' Wreck of the Gk>lden Mary/' that 
Mr. Barx '' k^t his secret/' we know certainly that Mr. 
Barx is marked for death, early though the remark comes 
in the story. 
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was to have appeared towards the close of the 
book. But there were earlier indications in Mr, 
Fildes' work under Dickens's instructions (and 
not explained to Mr. Fildes, of course, so &r as 
their bearing on the story was concerned) which 
are fall of meaning. Yet, strangely enough, 
they seem to have been quite overlooked by 
most readers. Or perhaps most of these read 
from the cheaper editions, in which the old illus- 
trations of the paper covers to the monthly parts 
were not reproduced. 

On the title-page are given two of the small 
pictures from the Love side of the cover, two 
from the Murder side, and the central picture 
below, which presents the central horror of the 
story — the end and aim of the " Datchery 
assumption" and of Mr. Grewgious's plans — 
showing Jasper driven to seek for the proofs of 
his crime amid the dust to which, as he thought, 
the flesh and bones, and the very clothes of his 
victim, had been reduced.* 

* Above are shown Durdles's spade and bundle, and 
the great key of the tomb, from which we learn that near 
Durdles and the tomb the central meaning of the mjstevy 
is to be sought. 
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Nothing more sensational had ever been in- 
vented in fiction than the terrible punishment 
devised for Jasper. Yet amidst the gloom and 
horror even of that part of the story there would 
have been found room for touches of humour 
and pathos after Dickens's best manner. When 
we consider the course of the other events which 
were to have led to the dSrumementy we feel 
still more what a loss the missing half of this 
fine story has been to literature. The relations 
between Tartar and Neville would in particular 
have been full of interest. In the earlier part of 
the story we see Neville roused to fiery wrath 
with Drood — but not because of rivalry. We 
feel that Neville, though proud and fiery, will 
not be moved to wrath by Tartar's love for Rosa ; 
nay, that his own love for her will cause 
him to S3m[ipathise with the earnest love of 
the brave and honest sailor. The relations 
of Helena and Tartar would also have been a 
fine subject for such a pen as Dickens's. 
She would quickly feel that Tartar was worthy 
of Rosa, and both she herself and her brother, 
in their love and esteem for Orisparkle, would 
be naturally drawn towards the man who 
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had saved Ciisparkle so gallantly in early 
boyhood. 

But most difficult to deal with, and therefore 
worthiest of Dickens's pen, would have been the 
relations of Edwin, after his identity had been 
revealed, with Landless and Tartar. Neville 
would have been more in sympathy with Edwin 
Drood — earnestly loving Rosa, loving her like 
himself without hope — ^than even with Tartar; 
and Edwin would now thoroughly sympathise 
with the feelings which had driven Neville to 
an outbreak of wrath against himself. Purified 
by trial, strengthened though saddened by his 
love for Bosa, Edwin would have been one of 
those characters Dickens loved to draw — a 
character entirely changed from a once careless 
almost trivial self, to depth and earnestness. 

Neville was to have died, but we may be sure 
not before he had learned to understand the 
change which Edwin's character had undergone. 
Dickens would have found noble exercise for his 
special powers in showing Neville Landless 
rejoicing in the happy fortune of Tartar's love 
for Rosa, though he had viewed so angrily 
Edwin's seemingly prosperous love in the days 
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when Edwin was not in earnest, and did not 
even know the love that was in his heart. Edwin 
was doubtless to remain to the end devoted to 
Rosa, even as Grewgious had remained devoted 
to the memory of Rosa's mother. There was to 
have been no bitterness, however, in Edwin's 
heart towards Rosa, nor painful sorrow in her 
thoughts of him. A certain wistfulness such 
as we see already in Datchery, and on Rosa's 
part a certain sad compassion — nothing more: 
nothing to pain those who had followed Edwin's 
story, more than we are pained by the gentle 
tenderness of Tom Pinch's love for Mary 
Chuzzlewit — ^a love as tender and as pure as his 
love for her as Mary Graham. Between Tartar 
and Drood, though rivals awhile for Rosa's love, 
a warm friendship was to grow, in which Rosa, 
Helena, and Orisparkle were to share — ^while all 
were to join in changing the ways of dear old 
Grewgious from the sadness and loneliness of 
the earlier scenes to the warmth and light of 
that kindly domestic life for which, angular 
though he thought himself, his true and genial 
nature fitted him so thoroughly. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AFTERMATH. 

In the first chapter I have shown that in all 
Dickens's novels except ** Oliver Twist " (" Pick- 
wick " was not a novel), he presented the picture 
of a villain or a hypocrite, watched by one whom 
he despised or regarded lightly, but by whom 
he was eventually brought to justice. I might 
even have included '* Oliver Twist," if it be 
considered how little either Sikes or Fagin bus- 
pect the watch by which Nancy defeats the 
projects of the craftier villain and of his dupe 
Monks. However, the theme is so repeatedly 
worked into the plots of Dickens's chief works 
that it was hardly necessary to note a slighter 
use of it such as this, except by way of showing 
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that the whole series of stories, long and short, 
is thus accounted for. No one can doubt, I 
think, after he has examined all the evidence I 
have collected in the opening chapter, that there 
was something enthralling for Dickens in this 
thought of a steadfast watch by an unseen or 
unnoted enemy, a constant danger lurking 
where no danger at all was suspected. 

I think it clear that in the '* Mystery of 
Edwin Drood " the same effective theme was to 
have been introduced in its most striking form, 
in that form which Dickens himself had men- 
tioned in " Martin Ohuzzlewit " as most terrible 
to imagine. Dickens had pictured in his latest 
completed novel a man supposed to be murdered, 
but really alive, and watching the associates of the 
dead murderer of the man who was mistaken for 
him ; and therein he had come very near to the idea 
he had pictured as the most terrible of all forms 
of his favourite theme. How he had enjoyed 
this embodiment of his theme one sees in reading 
the scene where the inspector proposes to arrest 
Harmon as an accessory in his own supposed 
murder. Of all the strange experiences Mr. 
Inspector had had, that, he admits, was the 
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strangest. It had for him all the interest of a 
clever conundrum, the answer to which he had 
been utterly unable to guess, and, "giving it 
up," had been told. Here Dickens had come as 
near as he had till then found it possible to come 
to the supreme horror — ^that the dead should 
confront his murderer — ^not only (as in ** Our 
Mutual Friend ") that some man supposed to be 
murdered should confront the associates of the 
supposed murderer, nor even that a man sup- 
posed to be dead should confront a murderer, 
but that a man supposed to be murdered should 
keep untiring watch upon the man who supposed 
himself the murderer. This supreme horror 
was to have been wrought into the plot of 
Dickens's last novel. 

An author's idiosyncrasies must in all cases 
be considered very carefully. Some novelists 
like to disclose the meaning of the events de- 
scribed early in a story, so as to leave the reader 
in no manner of doubt as to the real position of 
afiairs. Thackeray had few secrets from his 
readers ; and accordingly the story which he left 
unfinished leaves no more doubt as to the ending 
than if it had been completed and the reader had 
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turned to the last chapter before he had reached 
the end of the first volume. Dickens's method 
was different. He always left his readers — even 
the keenest — in doubt as to the actual interpre- 
tation of mysterious matters introduced early in 
the story, and as to the precise way in which 
the story was to end. But he was careful, 
nevertheless, to introduce a number of little 
details afterwards found to have been very 
significant even on these points and to have 
been quite clear for clear-sighted readers on 
some matters which the duller readers supposed 
to be mysterious. 

For instance, while I suppose no one guesses 
up to the last chapter of " Little Dorrit " the 
nature of the plot in which Eigaud-Blandois, 
Flintwinch, and Mrs. Clennam were concerned, 
or the way in which the story is to end, yet 
everyone of any keenness knows that the old 
house is to fall before the story ends. Dickens 
not only made that clear, he meant to make it 
clear. By a curious accident, the &11 of a house 
excited a great deal of attention a few days 
before the last section of " Little Dorrit " ap- 
peared, and several newspaper critics asserted 

10 
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that Dickens had cleverly availed himself of the 
interest in that catastrophe to add an effective 
scene to his novel. He pointed out, however, 
that he had been at the pains again and again 
to describe the premonitions of the coming fate 
of the old house. And every attentive reader 
had known that the house was doomed. 

We may fairly assume, then, that in like 
manner the details of the mystery of Edwin 
Drood were concealed ; and the actual end of 
the story was not revealed except to Miss Ho- 
garth, and in part to Mr. Forster, while, never- 
theless, the broader features of the mystery were 
not hidden from the keener class of readers, 
whose enjoyment of the story would be en- 
hanced, Dickens well knew, by the recognition 
of the general character of the plot. 

Dickens did, indeed, express to Miss Hogarth 
the fear that "the Datchery assumption" had 
been so handled in the last chapter (written) 
as to disclose too much ; but he could hardly 
have intended it to disclose nothing. No one 
knew better than he the zest with which those 
who really appreciated his work would enjoy the 
humour and pathos of this assumption. He 
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would not have left his best readers to obtain 
this pleasure (the kind of pleasure which is most 
noteworthy in the reading of all his novels) > 
from a second reading, after the plot was known, 
as with the duller readers of his stories was 
commonly the case. The keenest reader would 
have — or rather we must unfortunately say, the 
keenest reader has — quite enough to interest 
him in the way of unexplained mystery ; but 
the general interpretation of the "Datchery 
assumption" cannot be mistaken by anyone 
who has really studied Dickens's ways. 

Albeit, we may pause here for a moment to 
ask how far any novel, turning chiefly on a 
great mystery, might have been interpreted if 
the writer's pen had been disabled ere yet the 
work was completed. I have already done this 
with one of Dickens's own works. Another 
example may be found in " Our Mutual 
Friend." Does anyone from the beginning 
doubt that Julius Handford, John Bokesmith, 
and John Harmon are one and the same 
person ? Can anyone imagine that Dickens did 
not mean his readers to note the confusion of 
Handford under the inspector's questioning, and 

10 * 
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to see, even at that early stage, that the body 
found by CraflTer Hexam is not really John Har- 
mon's. But if that point had been overlooked, 
a number of others would have been decisive 
that the whole plot of the story was to turn on 
the ^^Eokesmith assumption," and that John 
Bokesmith was no other than John Harmon. 
Mrs. Boffin's sudden feeling that the child she 
had loved had been near her, she knew not 
how ; Rokesmith's start when he heard the 
name of the adopted child (his own name) ; his 
remarks about John Harmon: these all 
obviously show who he is, and Dickens meant 
them to be so understood. No doubt he meant 
the identity of Datchery to be similarly recog- 
nized bv those who knew his method.* 

But it may be well to consider, in passing, 

• Of course, we have very decisive evidence in regard 
to " Oar Mutual Friend " that Dickens did not care to 
make any mystery of the Bokesmith assumption; for 
long before the end of the story we find Bokesmith 
talking about the details of the events which had 
attended his disappearance from among living men. 
There is no reason to suppose that he intended to be at 
all more careful about the identity of Datchery — a little 
later on, though, in the story. 
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two other stories, each turning in marked 
degree on a mystery — yiz. " By Proxy " and 
" The Moonstone/' The former novel admirably 
illustrates our subject. For although the plot is 
about as unlike that of '^ Edwin Drood " as any 
plot could well be, we have in " By Proxy " a 
man supposed to be dead, wat-ching the man who 
is guilty of worse than murder — seeing that he 
has withheld the price at which he had, as he 
beUeves, bought his own life at the cost of a 
better one. Now in "By Proxy " it is essential 
to the interest of the latter part of the story that 
the reader shall not be able to conceive how 
Conway can have been saved, while yet he shall 
feel that Conway must be alive. Accordingly 
we have not the slightest direct suggestion of 
Conway's escape from death, except in the rush 
of a hasty messenger past the fljring wretch 
Conway had saved. Yet we know that somehow 
Conway's escape has been achieved: and at a 
stage of the story corresponding to that which 
*' The Mystery of Edwin Drood " had reached 
when the pen fell from the author's hand, we 
have decisive evidence that Conway lives ; nor 
does anyone fail to understand the assumption 
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by which he is enabled to meet his daughter 
without announcing his escape to the man for 
whom he has designed a terrible punishment. 

The mystery in ** The Moonstone " is al- 
together different in character, yet equally serves 
to illustrate my argument ; because in ** The 
Moonstone," as in " By Proxy/' "Edwin Drood/' 
and " Our Mutual Friend,'* the chief interest of 
the plot (I do not say of the novel as a whole^ 
be it understood) turns on the solution of the 
mystery. It is noteworthy that, while in the 
other stories the reader is left in little doubt as 
to the general solution of the mystery, though 
altogether doubtful as to details, in ** Edwin 
Drood " and " The Moonstone " even the general 
meaning of the events described in the earlier 
pages is left in doubt, at least for all except the 
very keenest readers. There are touches in the 
chapters of " Edwin Drood '' preceding Edwin's 
disappearance which show anyone who under- 
stands Dickens's manner, and has an ear for the 
music of his words, that Edwin Drood is not 
actually to be killed, and that the Drood who 
really is to be seen no more is the lighted- 
hearted whimsical boy of the earlier pages. 
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But that evidence was not for all readers. 
It may even be doubted whether Dickens him- 
self knew how clearly he had disclosed Edwin's 
real fate for those who knew his voice, any more 
than many of us know how full of meaning are 
certain tones of our voice for those who know us 
well. Nor can one analyse the effect of such 
tones in a written story any more than in the 
speaking voice. In reading ''Edwin Drood/' 
I never felt any doubt from the first page to the 
last that Drood was to be one of the living 
characters at the close of the story. Yet I 
could not have given any definite reason for the 
faith that was in me — until at least the scene 
where Grewgious tells Jasper that Edwin and 
Eose had cancelled their plighted troth. 

In "The Moonstone" no one, I should imagine, 
has any idea as to the real solution, numerous 
though the facts are which that solution, and 
that alone, is to explain. There arises a vague 
suspicion, as we read about Frank's smoking, 
his sleeplessness, the difference with the doctor, 
and afterwards that Frank had slept well on the 
night of the robbery, that these little details are 
significant. Possibly^ if the story had been left 
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unfinished, the same kind of analysis which I 
have given to the *' Mystery of Edwin Drood'* 
might have led to these points being so carefully 
considered and put together as to disclose the 
general nature of the interpretation of the 
Moonstone mystery — so much, for instance, as 
this^ that Frank had himself removed the 
diamond when under the influence of opium, 
that somehow Ablewhite had got hold of it, and 
that in some way unknown Miss Verinder was 
certain Frank had taken it from her cabinet. 
This would have explained the position of affairs 
at the close of the first part of the story, and 
one can imagine no other explanation consistent 
with our certainty that Frank has not wittingly 
had any part in abstracting the diamond, that 
Miss Verinder is quite incapable of the trick 
attributed to her by the detective (really keen 
though he is shown to be), and that Ablewhite 
has in some way got the diamond into his hands. 
The details of the disappearance, however, and 
of course the singularly effective clearing up of 
the mystery in this fine story (in my opinion 
the strongest of all Mr. CoUins's novels), could 
never have been guessed, no matter how close 
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an examination any reader might have given to 
the earlier part of the story. Yet even these 
details are suggested when as yet the end of the 
story is far off. 

Now in " Edwin Drood," the first part of the 
story, that is the part which ends with the dis- 
appearance of Edwin, and the close of the 
sequent inquiries (constituting the first sixteen 
chapters), forms but one-third of the book as 
left by Dickens. Had no more been written, 
more might still have been guessed as to the 
interpretation of the mystery than could have 
been readily guessed about the " Moonstone '* 
mystery if only the first part of Mr. CoUins's 
story had been completed. Apart from the 
feeling, not to be explained or communicated, 
which assures those who understand Dickens's 
manner, and know the meaning of his tones, that 
Drood is not dead though changed, there is clear 
evidence not only that Drood is alive, not only 
that Grewgious knows Drood is alive, but that, 
disguised as Datchery, the man whom Jasper 
holds for dead is watching him to the death. 

It has been argued that neither Mr. Fildes, 
who illustrated "Edwin Drood," nor Mr. Forster, 
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who may be supposed to have been more in 
Dickens's confidence, suspected Datchery's 
identity. It is tolerably clear, however, that 
Dickens was especially anxious to disclose this 
point to no one until it should be brought out in 
the progress of the plot. He told Fildes, and 
he told Forster, what was clear enough from the 
beginning to every reader, not that which — as 
he himself said — could not be communicated^ 
" or the interest of the book would be gone." 

Let us consider the information given by 
these two. 

In the Century Magazine for February 1884, 
there appeared an article entitled, ** How Edwin 
Drood was Illustrated,'' based chiefly, of course, 
on information supplied by Mr. Fildes. In this 
article the writer, Miss M e yr i& fc , makes the 
following remarks : — tf^^^^^ 

*' The central crime of the book can never 
have been intended by the author to be a 
mystery; the secret that Charles Dickens in- 
tended to keep, and kept in effect, was the 
manner of the discovery. He is a keen reader 
who has ever found out who and what was Mr. 
Datchery, and of this Mr. Fildes knows no more 
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than does the public," • . . . **But, finding 
that Mr. Fildes knew a great deal, Charles 
Dickens went on to make the principal revela- 
tions which concerned the central figure ; he 
told his illustrator that Jasper was to be brought 
to justice in the end of the stoiy, A drawing 
of this originally and most strongly-conceived 
criminal locked up in the condemned cell (which 
was to have been studied at Rochester), was 
then planned between the two as one of the 
final subjects." 

Forster, in his " Life of Dickens," after 
mentioning that Dickens had described the idea of 
the book as ** a strong one," " not easily worked,'* 
and " not communicable," proceeds as follows : — 

'* The story, I learnt immediately afterward, 
was to be that of the murder of a nephew by 
his uncle ; the originaUty of which was to con- 
sist of a review of the murderer's career by 
himself at the close, when its temptations were 
to be dwelt upon as if not he the culprit, but 
some other man, were the tempted. The last 
chapters were to be written in the condemned 
cell, to which his wickedness, all elaborately 
elicited from him as if told by another, had 
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brought him. Discovery by the murderer of 
the utter needlessness of the murder for its 
object, was to follow hard upon commission of 
the deed ; but all discovery of the murderer was 
to be baflBed till towards the close, when by 
means of a gold ring which had resisted the 
corrosive effects of the lime into which he had 
thrown the body, not only the person murdered 
was to be identified, but the locality of the 
crime and the man who committed it. So 
much was told to me before any of the book 
was written ; and it will be recollected that the 
ring taken by Drood to be given to his betrothed 
only if their engagement went on, was brought 
away with him from their last interview. Rosa 
was to marry Tartar, and Crisparkle the sister 
of Landless, who was himself, I think, to have 
perished in assisting Tartar finally to unmask 
and seize the murderer." 

We can readily recognise both in what Dickens 
told Fildes and in what he told Forster, his 
anxiety to keep the really *' strong point '' of the 
plot secret on the one hand, and his readiness to 
impart freely points which, actually belonging to 
the plot, were such as the ordinary reader would 
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readily anticipate. Forster went, of course, 
beyond what was told him in saying the ring 
"had resisted the corrosive eflFects of the lime," 
&c. If Dickens had told him that the power of 
metal to resist such corrosive action would be a 
point on which the plot would turn, that could 
have been interpreted by Forster in no other 
way than as we find he did interpret Dickens's 
account. Yet so much said by Dickens would 
have been strictly true, while its interpretation 
by Forster was altogether mistaken. 

It has been argued by some that Datchery 
may be a detective, by others that he is un- 
doubtedly Bazzard. A detective with the quaintly 
humorous ways of Datchery, and his strong 
personal feeling against Jasper, would be a strange 
figure. But when we consider Datchery in the 
sad and wistful aspect he assumes towards the 
close, the idea of his being a mere detective 
becomes absurd on the face of it. That Datchery 's 
character is assumed, moreover, Dickens him- 
self admitted, half unconsciously perhaps, when 
he expressed to Miss Hogarth his fear lest the 
dSnouement of the plot might be too clearly indi- 
cated by the ** Datchery assumption." This, of 
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course, clearly implies that Datchery is one of 
the earlier characters of the book, under a dis- 
guise. 

Yet the idea that Datchery can be Bazzard 
is even more absurd than the idea that he 
is an ordinary detective. Dickens, indeed, 
throws in many touches calculated to suggest 
'••' -this idea to the average reader. Probably he 
knew from old experience that many among his 
readers would adopt this notion readily. 

Because Bazzard is away from Mr. Grewgious's 
oflSce on special business, some readers jump 
at the notion that this business is no other 
than the Datchery assumption. That anyone 
could so thoroughly miss the force of Dickens's 
description! (And description was Dickens's 
forte! Bazzard a **pale puffy-faced, dark- 
haired person of thirty, with big dark eyes that 
wholly wanted lustre, and a dissatisfied, doughy 
complexion that seemed to ask to be sent to the 
baker's — a gloomy person with tangled locks, 
and a general air of having been reared under the 
shadow of that baleful tree of Java, which has 
given shelter to more lies than the whole botanical 
kingdom." Datchery, on the other hand^ 
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evidently a favourite with Dickens, quaint, 
humorous, genial, and kindly. Bazzard, caring 
for no one but himself, confounded with a man 
who thinks wistfully of Edwin's troubles ! Baz- 
zard is not only a fool, but a dull one, and a 
curmudgeon ; Datchery is neither the one nor 
the other. Bazzard has no sense whatever of 
humour ; Datchery is full of dry fun. Bazzard 
is as clearly intended to come to utter grief in 
the end as Silas Wegg was in *' Our Mutual 
Friend"; Datchery is just as obviously to 
triumph in his plans. One might almost as 
reasonably imagine that Datchery is Honey- 
thunder as that he is Bazzard. 

So far as Dickens's keener readers were con- 
cerned, I think his anxiety about the Datchery 
assumption was fully justified. I cannot see, 
indeed, how anyone who understands Dickens's 
manner can read that last chapter without being 
convinced that Datchery is Drood. In the earlier 
part about Datchery there was more care to con- 
ceal his identity. Even a fairly careful reader 
might doubt whether the character were an 
assumption at all — except, perhaps, for the 
obvious fact that Datchery wears a wig of white 
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hair, and the probable circumstance that the 
eyebrows are dyed black (or they would hardly 
have been mentioned). Even though the careful 
reader may decide that Datchery is disguised, he 
would scarcely be led to conclude that Datchery 
is Drood, clearly though he may have seen that 
Drood is not dead. Dickens artfully makes Drood 
inquire about Mr. Tope as if he knew nothing of 
the verger, and still more artfully makes Drood 
lose himself on his way from "the retiring 
Crozier " to Mrs. Tope's rooms. It is only later 
that we note how well the former inquiry corre- 
sponded with Datchery's wish to conceal his 
identity and with Dickens's equally natural wish 
to maintain the interest of his story. (Drood' s 
losing his way, even if not regarded as part of 
the same plan, will be easily understood by any- 
one who has lived in a cathedral town and knows 
how one may be foiled in the search for even a 
well-known nook from an unknown hotel *^ of 
retiring disposition " like the Orozier. I know 
Cloisterham — Rochester, that is — pretty well j 
but I would certainly not undertake to find my 
way easily through all its labyrinthine passages). 
But in the last chapter of the book the 
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evidence that Datchery is Drood is so clear that 
no one can doubt its meaning, though many 
may overlook its exist.ence tiU it is pointed 
out. 

I would in particular invite all who love, 
with all his faults, our later " Wizard " — ^the 
Wizard of the South — to compare very carefully 
the scene between the opium-eater and Drood 
in Chapter XIV. and the scene between the 
same opium-eater and Datchery in Chapter 
XXIII. I need not quote sentence after sen- 
tence from one scene for comparison with 
sentence after sentence from the other. Let 
the reader who has not yet done this do it 
for himself; he will be well repaid. The close 
resemblance between the characters of Drood 
and Datchery will at once be obvious ; the 
humour and the pathos of each will be fully 
appreciated. 

Of course, I compare Datchery with Drood, 
not as seen at first, but as he appears in that last 
scene before the disappearance, when he is sad 
after his parting from Rosa, whom he loves— 
though even then he does not know it, **the 
vanity and caprice of youth " (soon to disappear 

11 
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for ever) " sustaining the handsome figure of 
Miss Landless in the background of his mind." 
The Drood of the earlier scenes is dead — " Poor 
youth, poor youth," Dickens says of that Drood; 
and, as he intended, many readers suppose he 
has condemned Drood altogether to death. 

The closing passages of the two scenes must, 
however, be quoted, to show how absolutely 
identical are the tones in whicH Drood and 
Datchery are spoken of ; though, of course, this 
cannot be made clear to those who have no ears 
for such tones : — 

From Chapter XIV. From Chapter XXIII. 

This is not an inspiriting Mr. Datchery pauses with 
«lose to a dull day. Alone, the selected coins in his 
in a sequestered place, sur- band, rather as if he were 
rounded by vestiges of old falling into a brown study 
time and decay, it rather of their value, and couldn't 
has a tendency to call a bear to part with them, 
shudder into being. He The woman looks at him 
makes for the better-lighted distrustfully, and with her 
streets, and resolves as he anger brewing for the event 
walks on to say nothing of of his thinking better of the 
this to-night, but to mention gift ; but he bestows it on 
it to Jack as an odd coinci- her as if he were abstracting 
dence to-morrow ; of course his mind from the sacrifice, 
only as a coincidence, and and with many servile thanks 
not as anything better worth she goes on her way. John 
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remembering — still it holds Jasper's lamp is kindled, and 

to him, as many things his lighthouse is shining 

better worth remembering when Mr. Datcherj retams 

never did. He has another alone towards it. As mari- 

mile or so to linger out be- ners on a dangerous voyage, 

fore the dinner-hour; and, approaching an iron-bound 

when he walks over the coast, may look along the 

bridge and by the river, the beams of the warning light 

woman's words are in the to the haven lying beyond it 

rising wind, in the angry that may never be reached, 

sky, in the troubled water, so Mr. Datchery's wistful 

in the flickering lights, gaze is directed to this 

There is some solemn echo beacon and beyond, 
of them even in the cathe- 
dral chime, which strikes a 
sudden surprise to his heart 
as he turns in under the 
archway of the gate-house. 

Eightly to understand the force of the resem- 
blance between the two scenes, of which these 
passages are the close, it must be remembered 
that if Datchery is really Drood, then in each 
scene we have the same persons ; in each scene 
Drood shows the same kindly and considerate 
way of talking to the old and feeble (" always 
kindly/' we are told of Drood ; and as kindly to 
the child as to the aged, if Datchery is Drood), 
and in each Drood has been reminded by the old 
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opium-eater of his love for Rosa. In the earlier 
scene he had just made the sacrifice of that 
plighted troth which he had but then learned to 
value ; in the later his thoughts were on that sac- 
rifice — no other — when the old woman thought 
he was weighing the value of a few coins. In 
one scene he has a foreshadowing of the danger 
to be feared from Jasper ; in the other he knows 
the danger he has to face in exposing Jasper 
for the villain he is. We can understand, then, 
how it comes to pass that the self -same tones 
are heard throughout both scenes. Even the 
old opium-eater somehow felt, she knew not 
how, that the white-haired man addressing her 
was no other than the " young gentleman " she 
had met there before.* We must not be duUer- 
witted than she was. 



* It was no new idea of Dickens's thus to picture the 
unconscious influence of individualitj making itself felt 
through all disguise, through all real change of condition. 
I have already noticed one case — ^viz. where Mrs. Boffin 
somehow feels that John Harmon, whom she had last 
seen and known as a child, is near her, when the real 
John Harmon is there disguised as the secretary Boke- 
smith, now a man who, though still young, has been 
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In conclusion, let me repeat here what I said 
at the outset — ^what, indeed, it has been my 
chief purpose in this little book to show. Those 
who have not cared — much though they may 
love Dickens — to read his unfinished story, 
because it is unfinished, or, having read it, have 
failed to note the delicate clue running through 
it, may find in the knowledge that Drood is 
saved from death to be his own avenger, all 
that they need to make " The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood," incomplete though it is, one of the 
most interesting of Dickens's novels. As I said 
at the outset, all that we know of Dickens's 
favourite ideas, all that the story really tells us, 
all that is conveyed by the music of the de- 
scriptions, assures those who really understand 
Dickens that his favorite theme was to have 



made serious and grave by many sorrows. And there are 
manj other examples. Of course we are carefully told 
that the old woman was reminded of the former meeting 
with Drood "by the sight of the place." But this is 
only to blind us as far as possible to the truth that she 
recalls the former conyersation, because, changed though 
he is in appearance, she is talking to the very man with 
whom she talked before. 
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been worked into this novel in striking and 
masterly fashion. Jasper was to have been 
tracked remorselessly to his death by the man 
whom he supposed he had slain. Risen from 
his grave, Drood was to have driven Jasper to 
his tomb, there to seek for the dreaded evi- 
dence of his guilt: but to find there instead, 
alive and implacable, the man whom he had 
doomed to a sudden and terrible death, and in 
whose dust he had come to seek for the dreaded 
evidence of his guilt. 
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AreliflBolocrieal Survey of Western India. 

Beport of the First Season's Operations in the Belg&m and Kaladgi 
Districts. January to May 1874. Prepared at the India Museum and 
Published under the Authority of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. By James Burgess, Author of the "Bock Temples of Elephanta," 
&c. &c., and Editor of "The Indian Antiquary." Half -bound. Quarto. 
58 Plates and Woodcuts. £2 2s. 

ArcliflBolocrioal Survey of Western India. Vol. II. 

Beport on the Antiquities of K&thiaw&d and Kachh, being the result of 
the Second Season's Operations of the Archseolc^cal Survey of Western 
India. 1874-1875. By James Burgess, F.B.G.S., M.B.A.S., &c.. Archaeo- 
logical Surveyor and Reporter to Government, Western India. 187t. 
Half-boimd. Quarto. 74 Plates and Woodcuts. £3 3s. 

ArcliflBolosrical Survey of Western India. Vol. III. 

Report on the Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurungabad Districts in the 
Territory of H.H. the Nizam of Haidarabad, being the result of the Third 
Season's Operations of the Archsological Survey of Western India. 
1875-1876. By James Burgess, F.B.G.S., M.B.A.S., etc. Half-bound. 
Quarto. 66 Plates and Woodcuts. £2 2s. 

lUnstrations of Buildings near If nttra and Agra. 

Showing the Mixed Hindu-Mahomedan Style of Upper India. Prepared 
at the India Museum under the Authority of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, from Photographs, Plans, and Drawingrs taken by Order 
of the (Government of India. By Henry Hardy Cole, Lieut. B.E., Su- 
perintendent ArchsologicaJ Survey of India, North-West Provinces. 
4to. With Photographs and Plates. £3108. 

The Cave Temples of India. 

By James Ferguson, D.C.L., F.B.A.S., Y.P.B.A.S., and James Burgess, 
F.B.G.S., M.B.A.S., &c. Printed and Published by Order of Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State, &c. Boy. Svo. With Photographs and Woodcuts. 
an 2m. 
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THE 

NATIONAL REVIEW. 

MONTHLY, 2s. 6d. 

Vols. I. to VIII. already issued, 178. each. 
Cases for Binding, 2s. 

THE 

ILLUSTRATED NAVAL & MILITARY MAGAZINE. 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL 

Devoted to all subjects connected ^with H.M. 

Land and Sea Forces. 

2s. 6d. 

Vols. I. to VI. already issued, 18s. 6d. eacb. 
Gases for Binding, 2s. 6d., Reading Covers, 3s. 6d. 

THE ARMY AND NAVY MAGAZINE. 

A Monthly Service Review. 
ONE SHILLING. 

Vols. I. to XIV. already issued, 7s. 6d. each. 
Gases for Binding, Is. 6d. 

London: 
W. H. ALLEN AND CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE. 



W. H. Allus & Co., 



VESSBS. W. H. ALLEN & CO.'S CATALOGUE 

OF BOOKS, &c. 



[AH bound in cloth unless otherwise stated] 



ABSBIQH'MACKAT, OEOEaE. 

Twentj-one Days in India. Being the Tour of Sir All Baba^ 
K.C.B. Post 8to. 4s. An ninstrated Edition. Demy 8yo. 10b. 6d. 

ilBBOTT, Capt. JAMES. 

Varrative of a Jonmey firom Karat to SMva, If osoow, and 
8t. Peterslmrirf dnrinir the late Bnssian XnTaidon of XUva. 

With some Acconnt of the Court of Khiya and the Kingdom of Ehaurisn. 
With Map and Portrait. 2 vols. DemySvo. 24s. 

Aftaflemy Sketolies, including Various Exhibitions. Edited by Uenxy 
Blackburn; Editor of "Academy" and "Grosvenor" Notes. Fifth 
year, 1887, 200 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2s. 

▲oademy Bketohes, 1888, 1884k, 1886, in One vol. 600 Clustiations, 
Demy 8to. 6a. 

Mwojft the Fables of, and other Bminent Xsrthologists. With 
Morals and Beflections. By Sir Boger L'Estrange, kt. A facsimile 
reprint of the Edition of 1669. Fcap. Folio, antique, sheep. 21s. 

Akbor: An Bastem Bomanoe. By Dr. P. A. S. Van Limbnrg- 
Brouwer. Translated from the Dutch by M. M. With Notes and 
Introductory Life of the Emperor Akbar, by Clements B. Markham^ 
C.B., F.B.S. Cr. 8ro. lOs. 6d. 

ALBEEQ, ALBERT. 

Snowdrops: Idylls fbr Children. From the Swedish of Zacb 

Topelius. Cr. 8to. 3s. 6d. 
Whisperings in the Wood : Finland Idylls for Children. From the 

Swedish of Zaoh Topelius. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Alexander II., Bmperor of all the Bnssias, Uft of. By the Author 
of '* Science, Art, and Literature in Bussia," " Life and Times of Alex* 
ander I.," &c. Cr. 9vo, 10s. 6d. 

ALFOBD, HENRT, D.D., the laU Dean of Canterbury. 

The Bew Testament. After the Authorised Version. Newly com- 
pared with the original Greek, and Bevised. Long Primer, Cr. 8to., 
doth, red edges, 68.; Brevier, Fcap. 8to., doth, 3s. 6d.; NonpareQ, 
small 8yo., Is. 6d., or in calf extra, red edges, 4e. 6d. 

Bow to Study the Bew Testament. Vol. I. The Gospels and the 
Acts. Vol. n. The Epistles, Part 1. VoL m. The Epistles, Part 2, and 
The Bevelation. Three vols. Small 8to. 3s. 6d. each. 

ALQSB, J. a. 

The Bew Paris Sketch Book. Men, Manners, and Institutions. 
Crown 8to. 6s. 

AMEER ALI, 8TED, MOULVI, M.A., LL,B., Barritter-aJb-Law. 

The Personal Jmw of the Btahommedans (aooordlng to all 
the Schools). Together with a Comparative Sketch of the Law of 
inheritance among the Sonnis and Shiahs. I>emy8vo. 15fl. 
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ANDERSON, EDWARD L. 

Bow to Side and SOliool a Korae. With a System of Hone Gym' 
xiastics. Cr. 8vo 28. 6€l. 

A System of Bcliool Trainlnir for Koraes. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
JLNDER80N, P. 

The ETigHwli in Western India. Demy 8vo. 14b. 
jLNDERSON, THOMAS, Parliamentary Reporter, io. 

History of Bhortliand. With an analysis and review of its present 

condition and prospects in Europe and America. With Portraits. Cr. 

8vo. 12s. 6d. 
CateoUsni of Bhortliand ; being a Critical Examination of the varions 

Styles, with special reference to the question. Which is the best English 

System of Shorthand P Fcap. Sto. Is. 
ANDREW, Sir WILLIAM PATRICK, CLE., M.R.A.8., F.R.Q.8., F.S.A. 
India and Ker Veighbonrs. With Two Maps. DemySvo. 15s. 
Onr Boientifio Frontier. With Sketch-lCap and Appendix. Demj 

Sto. 68. 
Enplirates Valley Sonte, in connection with the Central Asian and 

i^^yptian Questions. Lecture delivered at the National Club, 16th June 

18^. Boy. 8to., with 2 Maps. 5s. 
ThroQffli Booldng^ of Ooods between the Interior of India and 

the United Kingdom. Demy 8yo. 2s. 
Indian Bailways as Connected with the British Empire in 

the East. Fourth Edition. WithMap and Appendix. DemySvo. 10s. 6d. 
ANDREW, W. R. 

Xdfe of Bir Henry Baehnrn, B.A. With Fortait and Appendix. 

Demy 8yo. lOs. 6d. 
ANQELL, H. C, M.D. 

The Bight, and How to Preserve it. With Numerous Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Thousand. Fcap. 8to. Is. 6d. 
ANSTED, Profeefuyr DAVID THOMAS, M.A., F.JB.S., Ac. 

Physical QeogrtLphy. Fifth Edition. With Ulustrative Maps. 

Post 8vo. 7s. 
Elements of Physiography. For the Use of Science Schools. Fcap. 

Syo. Is. 4d. 
The World We lAve In. Or, First Lessons in Physical Geography. 

For the use of Schools and Students. Twenly.fifth Thousand, with 

Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 
The Earth's History. Or, First Lessons in Geology. For the use of 

Schools and Students. Third Thousand. Fcap. 8ro. 2s. 
Two Thousand Bzamination Questions in Physical Geography. 

pp. 180. Fcap. 8to. 2s. 
Water, and Water Bupply. Chiefly with reference to the British 

Islands. Part I.— Surface Waters. With Maps. Demy8vo. 18s. 
The Applications of Geology to the Arts and Manufkotures. 

Illustrated. Fcap. 8yo., cloth. 4s. 
AjLtiquity and Genuineness of the Ch>speis. With some Prefatory 

Remarks on the Bemoter Sources of Unbelief. Cr. 8to. 2s. 
AQUARIUS. 

Books on Games at Cards. Piquet and Cribbage— New Games at 

Cards principally for Three Players— Tarocco and Tresillo — Norseman- 
New Games with Cards and Dice— IScart^ and other Games— Imperial 

and other Ghunes for Two Players— Bound Games, English and Foreign. 

Crown 18mo. Is. each. 
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ARCHER, Capt. J. H. LAWRENCE, Bengal H. P. 

Commentaries on the Punjanb Campaign— 1848-49, indndiBg 
some additions to the History of the Second Sikh War, from original 
sources. Cr. 8to. 8s. 

ARMSTRONG, ANNIE E. 

Ethel's Jonrney to Btranipe J^ands in Search of Ker Doll» 

With Illustrations by Chas. Whymper. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Army and Vavy Calendar for the Financial Year 1887-88. Being 
a Compendium of General Information relating to the Army, Navy, 
Militia, and Volunteers, and containing Maps, Plans, Tabulated State- 
ments, Abstracts, Ac. Compiled from authentic sources. Published 
Annually. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Army and Vavy If agasine. Vols. I. to Xn. are issued. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. each. Monthly, Is. 

ATN8LET, Mrs. J. C. MURRAY. 

Our Visit to Kindnstan, Kashmir, and l^adakh. 8yo. 14s. 
BAGOT, A. G, 

Bhooting^ and Tachtinir in the Mediterranean. With 8om» 
Practical Hints to Yachtsmen. Crown 8yo. 5s. 
BAILDON, SAMUEL, Author of *' Tea m Assam." 

The Tea Industry in India. A Beview of Pinance and Labour, and 
a Guide for Capitalists and Assistants. Demy 8yo. lOs. 6d. 
BAINES, WLLHELMINA. 

Ijays from J^eipends, and other Poems. Fcap. 5s. 
BARNARD, H. 

Oral Training^ Wessons in Vatnral Science and General 
Knowledife : Embracing the subjects of Astronomy, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry. Mathematics siid Geography. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BATE, J. D., M.R.A.8. 

An Examination of the Claims of Ishmael as viewed by If n- 
hammadans. (Being the first chapter of Section I. of " Studies in- 
Islam.") Demy 8vo. 12s. 

BAYLET, Sir EDWARD CLIVE, K.C.8.L 

The lK>cal If nhammadan ]>ynasties. GUJABAT. Forming a. 
Sequel to Sir H. M. Elliot's " History of the Muhammadan Empire of 
India." Demy 8vo. 21s. 

BAYLIS8, WYKE. 

The Higher Ufe in Art : with a Chapter on Hobgoblins, by the 
Great Masters. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Belgium of the East, The. By the Author of "Egypt under Ismail 
Pasha," " Egypt for the Egyptians," Ac. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BELLEW, Captain. 

Memoirs of a GriiBn ; or, A Cadet's First Year in India. Illustrated 
from Designs by the Author. A New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d 

BENTON, SAMUEL, L.R.C.P., Ac. 

Home VnrsixLiTf and Kow to Kelp in Cases of Accident. Illus- 
trated with 19 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BBRDMORE, SEPTIMUS {NIMSHIVICH). 

A Scratch Team of Essays never before put together. Be-^ 
printed from the "Quarterly" and "Westminster" Beidews. The- 
Kitchen and the Cellar — Thackeray— Bussia — Carriages, Boads, and 
Coaches. Cr. Sto. 7s. 6d. 
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BLACK, Rw. CHAMLES INGRAM, M.A., Viear of Bwrlvyvn Wharf edaU, n»ar 
Leeds, 

The Proselytes of Ishmael. Being a short Hietorioal Survey of the 
Turanian Tribes in their Western Migrations. With Notes and Appen» 
dices. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BLANCHARD, SIDNEY LAMAN, 

Testerdaj and To-daj in India. Post 8to. 6s. 
BLENKINSOPP, R»o. E. L., M.A., Rector of Sprvngthorpe. 

Doctrine of Development in the Bible and in the Chnrch. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8o. 6s. 
BOILEAU, Major-GeTivral J. T. 

A New and Complete Set of Traverse Tables, showing the Differences of 
Latitude and the Departures to every Minute of th.e Quadrant and to 
Five Places of Decimals. Together with a Table of the Lengths of 
each Degree of Latitude and corresponding Degree of Longitude from 
the Equator to the Poles ; with other Tables useful to the Surveyor and 
Engineer. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author. 1876. Boy. 8vo. 12s. 

Book of Knots. Being a complete Treatise on the Art of Cordage. Illus* 
trated by 172 Diagrams showing the manner of making every kind of 
Knot, Tie, and Splice. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
BOULQER, DEMETRIUS CBjLRLES, M.R.A.S. 

History of China. Demy 8vo. Vol. I., with Portrait, 18s. Vol. II., 18s. 

Vol. ni., with Portraits and Map, 28s. 
England and Bussia in Central Asia. With Appendices and Two 
Maps, one being the latest Bussian Official Map of Central Asia. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 36s. 
Central Asian Portraits; or. The Celebrities of the Khanates and 

the Neighbouring States-. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Ufe of Takooh Beir, Athalik Ghazi and Badaulet, Ameer of 
E!ashgar. With Map and Appendix. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
BOWLES, THOMAS GIBSON, Mofster Mariner. 

notsam and Jetsam. A Yachtsman's Experiences at Sea and Ashore. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BOTD, R. NELSON, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Ac. 

Chili and the Chilians, during the War 1879-80. Cloth, Illustrated. 

Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Coal If ines Inspection : Its History and Besults. Demy 8vo. 146. 
BRADSHAW, JOHN, LL.D., Inspector of Schools, Madras. 

The Poetical Works of John If ilton, with Notes, explanatory and 
philological. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW, Mrs. J. 

Qahrielle ; or. Worth the Winning. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

BRAITHWAITE, R., M.D., F.L.S., Ac. 

The SphagnacesB, or Peat Mosses of Europe and North America. 
Dlustrated with 29 Plates, coloured by hand. Imp. 8vo. 25s. 

BR^iNDE, Professor, D.CL., F.R.S., Ac, and Professw, A. S. TAYLOR, M.D., 
F.R.S., Ac. 
Chemistry, a If annal of. Fcap. 8vo. 900 pages. 12s. 6d. 
BRANDIS, Dr., Inspector-General of Forests to the Governin»nt of India, 

The Forest Flora of Vorth-Westem and Central India. Tert 
Demy 8vo. and Plates Boy. 4to. £2 18s. 

BRERETON, WILLIAM H,, late of Hong K<yng, Solicitor, 

The Truth ahont (^inm. Being the Substance of Three Lectures 
delivered at St. James s Hall. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. Cheap edition, sewed, 
Cr. 8vo., Is. 

BRIGHT, W., late Colour-Sergeant ISth Middlesex R.V. 

Bed Book for Serjeants. Sixth and Bevised Edition, 1886. Inter, 
leaved. Fcap. 8vo., Is. 
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BRI8T0WE, J.8., M,D,, F.E.C.P., Smior Phynoian and Joint Lecturer on Mtdi- 
einet St, Thomas's Hospital. 
The Pliysiolocrioal and Patholocrioal B^lations of the Toioe 
and Speech. Blustrated. DemySro. 78. 6d. 

British Pharmaoopoeia, Pocket Guide to the, Being an Ezplanatozy 
Classification of its Drugs, Preparations, and Compounds. All essen- 
tials being comprised in a form and size adapted to the Practitioner's 
Note Book. Is. 

BUCKLAND, C.T., F,Z.8. 

Whist fbr Beginners. Second Edition. Cr. 16mo. Is. 

Sketches of Social l^ife in India. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 

SUCKLE, the late Captain E., AesUAant Adjutant-Qeneral, Bengal ArUOery. 

Bengal Artillery. A Memoir of the Services of the Bengal Artillery 
from the formation of the Corps. Edited by Sir J. W. Kaye. Demy 
8to. lOs. 

BUCKLEY, ROBERT B., AM.I.CE., 'Exe&vAvoe Engineer to the Public Worke 

Department of India, 

The Irrigation Works of India, and their Financial Besults. Being 

a brief History and Description of the Irrigation Works of India, and 

of the Profits and Losses they have caused to the State. With Map 

and Appendix. Demy 8yo. 9s. 

BURBIDGE, F. W. 

Ck>ol Orchids, and Kow to Grow Them. With Descriptive List of 
all the best Species in Cultivation. Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts 
and Coloured Figures of 13 varieties. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BURQESS, Captain F., Bengal Staff Corps, 

Sporting Plre-arms for Bnsh and Jungle ; or, Hints t<:) Intending 
Griffs and Colonists on the Purchase, Care, and Use of Fire-arms, with 
Useful Notes on Sporting Bifles, &c. Illustrated by the Author. Cr. 
8vo. 5s. 
BURQOTNE, LieutenanUColonel Sir JOHN M., Bart. 

Regimental Becords of the Bedfordshire Xilitia. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

BURKE, PETER, Serjeant^t-Law. 

Celebrated Naval and If ilitary Trials. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d 

BURROWS, MONTAGU, Captain R.N., Retired List, Chichele Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. 
J^lfe of Edward lK>rd Kawke, Admiral of the Fleet, Vic^Admiral of 
Qreat Britain, and First Lord of the Admindty from 1766 to 1771. Demy 
8vo. 21s. 

BURTON, Majw-Qmi. E. F, 

Beminiscences of Sport in India. Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

Bsrron Birthday Book, The. Compiled and edited by James Burrows. 
New Edition. 16mo. 28. 6d. 

By the Tiber. By the Author of " Signer Monaldini's Niece." 2 vols. Cr. 
8vo. 2l8. 

CANNING, The Hon. ALBERT 8. G., Author of " Macaulay, Essayist and His- 
torian," Stc. 
Thoughts on Shakespeare's BOstorioal Plays. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
Bevolted Ireland, 1798 to 1803, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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CABLTLE, THOMAS. 

If emoirs of the l^ifB and Wrltingv of, With Personal BeminisoenceB 

and Selections from his I^vate Letters to numerous Correspondents. 

Edited by Bichard Heme Shepherd, Assioted by Charles N. Williamson. 

2 vols. With Portrait and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 
CABBINGTON B., M.D., F.B.S 

Britisli KepatiC8B. Containing Descriptions and Figures of the 

Native Species of Jungermannia, Starchantia, and Anthoceros. Imp. 

8yo., sev7ed. Parts 1 to 4, each 2s. 6d. plain ; 3s. 6d. coloured. To be 

completed in about 12 Parts. 

CAVE-BROWNE, B&u. JOHN. 

Znoident s of Indian Ufe. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CAVENAGH, Gen. Sir OBFEUB, K.C.8J, 

Beminlscences of an Indian Official. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
CHAFFERS, WILLIAM, Autluyr of " HaU Marks on PlaU." 

Oilda AnrifJEbbromm : A History of London Goldsmiths and Plate- 
workers, with their Marks stamped on Plate, copied in fac-simile from 
celebrated Examples and the Earliest Records preserved at Goldsmiths' 
Hall, London, with their Names, Addresses, and Dates of Entry. 2,500 
Illustrations Boy. 8vo. IBs. 
Oliallenffe of Barletta, The. By Massimo D'Azeglio. Bendered into 

English by Lady Louisa Magenis. 2 vols., Cr. 8vo. 21s. 
CHAMISSO, ADALBERT VON. 

Peter Behlemihl. Translated by Sir John Bowring, LL.D., &o. Illus- 
trations on India paper by G^i^ Cruikshank. Large paper, Cr. 4 to., 
half-Boxburghe, 10s. 6d. 
Ohesney, General F. &., Xdfe of. By his Wife and Daughter. Edited 
by Stanley Lane-Poole. 8vo. IBs. 

Clever Thing^s said by Children. Edited by Hovrard Paul. Boy. 16mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Collection Catalogue for Vatnralists. A Buled Book for keeping a Per- 
manent Becord of Objects in any branch of Natural History, with 
Appendix for recording interesting particulars, and lettered pages for 
general Index Strongly bound, 200 pages, 7s. 6d. ; 900 pages, 10s. ; and 
2s. 6d. extra for every additional 100 pages. Worldng Catalogues, Is. 6d. 
each. 
CLARKE, Captain H. W. 

lK>ngitnde by Xinnar Distances. Illustrated with examples worked 
out step by step, and with references to works on Practical Astronomy, 
&c. Boyal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Sextant. Small 4to. 28. 
COLLETTE, CHARLES HASTINGS. 

The Boman Breviary. A Critical and Historical Beview, with 
Copious Classified Extracts. Second Edition. Bevised and enlai^fed. 
Demy 8vo. 5s. 

ttenry VIII. An Historical Sketch as affecting the Beformation in 
England. Post 8vo. 6s. 

St. Aninurtine (Aorelins Auffostiniis Bpiscopns Kipponiensis), 

a Sketch of his Life and Writings as affecting the Controversy with 

Bome. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

OOLLIZfS, MABEL, 

The Story of Helena Xo^eska (Madame Chlapowska). Cr. Svo. 
7s. 6d. 

COLOMB, Colonel. 

Bluestockings. A Comedy in Five Acts. Adapted from the French of 

Molidre. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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COLQUHOUN, Major J. A. 8., R.A. 

with tlie Knmun Force in the Canhnl Campaign of 1878-79. 

With Ulnstrations from the Author's Drawings, and two ICape. Demy 

8to. 168. 
Compaaioxi to the Wrltlnff-Dedc. How to Address Titled People, ftc. 

Koj. 32mo. Is. 
CONDBB, ALFBED. 

The IMLscontent of Ireland i Its Origin and Cause. Crown 8to. 6s. 
COOKE, M. C, M.A,;LL.D. 

The British Fnnsrl : A Plain and Easy Account of. With Coloured 

Plates of 40 Species. Fifth Edition, Bevised. Cr. 8vo. . 6s. 
British KepaticsB. Sewed 8d. 
Bnst, Smut, If lldew, and Xonld. An Introduction to the Study of 

Microscopic Fungi. Illustrated with 269 Coloured Figures by J. E. 

Sowerby. Fourth Edition, with Appendix of New Species. Cr. 8vo. 6b. 
A If annal of Btrnctnral Botany. Bevised Edition, with New Che- 
mical Notation. Illustrated with aOO Woodcuts. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 

32mo. Is. 

A If annal of Botanic Terms. New Edition, greatly Enlarged. Illus- 
trated with over 900 Woodcuts. Fcap. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

COOKE, M. C, M.A., A,L,S., et L. QUELET, M.D., O.A., Inst, et Sorb. low. 
Clavls Bynoptlca Kymenomycetnm Enropssomm. Fcap. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

COOUDGE, SUSAN. 

Orosspatch, and other Stories. New Edition. Illustrated. Cr. 8ve. 
3s. 6a. 

Cooper's Kill Boyal Indian Engineerinir College, Calendar of. 

Published (by Authority) in January each year. Demy 8vo. 5s. 
COBBET, Mrs. M. E. 

A Pleasure Trip to India, during the Visit of H.B.H. the Prince of 
Wales, and afterwards to Ceylon. Illustrated with Photos. Cr. 8to. 
78. 6d. 

eOXWELL, HENBT. 

Xy Xdfe and Balloon Bzperiences. Portrait. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
CBE88WELL, C. N., of the Inner Temple. 

Woman, and her Work in the World. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
CBOSLAlfD, Mrs, NEWTON. 

Stories of the City of lK>ndon : Betold for Youthful Beaders. With 

10 Illustrations. Cr. Sro. 6b. 

Crown of Ufe, The. By M. Y. W. With elegantly illuminated borders 
from designs by Arthur Bobertson, Fcap. 4to. 6s. 

Cruise of K.lf .8. " Galatea," Captain H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
K.G., in 1867-1868. By the Bev. John Milner, B.A., Chaplain; and 
Oswald W. Brierly. Illustrated by a Photograph of H.B.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh; and by Chromo-lithographs and GraphotypM from 
Sketches taken on the spot by O. W. Brierly. Demy 8to. 16b. 

CUNNINGHAM, H. 8., M.A., one of the Judges of the High Court of Calcutta, and 
Ude Merrier of the Famine Commisaion, 
British India, and its Bnlers. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
CUriEB, BARON. 

The Animal Xinffdom. With considerable Additions by W. B. Car- 
penter, M.D., F.B.S., and J. O. Westwood, F.L.S. New Edition, 
Illustrated with 500 Engravings on Wood and S6 Coloured Plates. Imp, 
8vo. 2l8. 
DALTON, C. 

Ifemoir of Captain Dalton, K.E.I.O.8., Defender of Trichinopoly. 
Witli Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

DAMANT MABY. 

u ». Pnrgy Thornhill. A Tale of the Irish BebeUion. Cr. 8to. 7s. 6d. 
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DAUMA8, E,, General 0/ the Division Commandrng at Bordeaux, Senator, &c. Ac. 
Korses of the fifahara, and tlie Manners of the Desert. With 
Commentaries by the Emir Abd-el-Kadir (Authorized Edition^. Demy 
8to. 6s. 

DAVIES, THOMAS. 

The Preparation and If onntlng' of Microscopic OlJdects. New 

Edition, greatly Enlai^d and brought np to the Present 'lime by Joktn 

Matthews, M .D., F.B.M.S., Vice-President of the Quekett Microscopical 

Clnb. Fcap. 870. 2s. 6d. 

DAVIS, GEORGE E., F.B.M,S., F.C.S., FJ,C,, *c. 

Practical Microscopy, ninstrated with 257 Woodcuts and a Coloured 

Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
DEIGHTON, K., Pnncipal of Agra College. 

Shakespeare's "Kiag Kenry the Fifth. With Notes and an Intn 
duction. Cr. Sro. 5s. 

DE LISLE, EDWIN. 

Centenary Studies : Wyclif and l^uther. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

J>estniction of Ufe by Snakes, Hydrophobia, 9tc., in Western 
India. By an Ex-Commissioner. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

DICKENS, CHARLES. 

Flays and Poems, with a few Miscellanies in Prose. Now 

first collected. Edited, Pre^Ksed, and Annotated by Bichard Heme 
Shepherd. 2 vols. DemySvo. 21s. 
Edition de Luxe. 2 vols. Imp. 8vo. (Only 150 copies printed.) 

DICKIN8, FREDERICK V., Sc.B. oj the MiddU Tem-ple, Borrieter-at-loio 
(translator). 
Chinshingfara : or the l^oyal league. A Japanese Romance. With 
Notes and an Appendix containing a Metrical Version of the Ballad of 
Ttikasako, and a specimen of the Original Text in Japanese character. 
Illustrated by numerous EngraTings on Wood, drawn and executed by 
Japanese artists and printed on Japanese paper. Boy. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

J>iploniatic Study on the Crimean War, 1852 to 1856. (Bussian 
Olficial Publication.) 2 vols. DemySvo. 28s. 

DOUGLAS, Mrs. MINNIE. 

Cronntess Violet ; or, What Grandmamma saw in the Fire. A Book for 
Girls. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Grandmother's Diamond Binir« -^ l^e ^or Girls. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
DRURY, Col. HEBER. 

The Useful Plants of India, with Notices of their chief value in 

Commerce, Medicine, and the Arts. Second Edition, with Additions 

and Corrections. Boy. Svo. 168. 

DUKE, JOSHUA, F.R.A.8,, Bengal Medical Swvice. 

Becollections of the Kaonl Campaign 1879-1880. Illustrations 
and Map. Demy Svo. 15s. 

DUMERGUE, EDWARD, M.R.A.S., Member of the Leyden Society of Orientalists. 
The Ohotts of Tnnis; or, the Great Inland 8c% of North Africa in 
Ancient Times. With Map. Cr.Svo. 28. 6d. 
DURAND, HENRY MARION, C.8.I., Bengal CivU Service, Barrieter-at-law. 
The Xdfe of Xajor-Oeneral Sir Kenry Ifarion Dnrand, 
K.C.S.I., O.B., of the Boyal Engineers. With Portrait. 2 vols. 
Demy Svo. 428. 
DURTNALL, ARTHUR A. {of the High Court cfJuttiee in England). 

A Chronological and Historical Chart of India, showing, at one 
view, all the principal nations, governments, and empires which have 
existed in t|iat coimtry from the earliest times to the suppression of the 
Great Mutiny, a.d. 1858, with the date of each historical event according 
to the vartoiM «ra« need i/n India. Price, fully tinted, mounted on roller 
■or in case, 2Qb, Size, about 40 in« by 50 in. 
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BUTTON, Maj&r the H<m. CHARLES, 

Uft in India. Gr. 8to. 2a. 6d. 
VWIQHT, HENBT 0, 

Tnrkisli Ufe in War Time. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 
DTEB, The Bm. T. JP. THISTLETON, M.A. 

UTigiifiTi Polk-lore. Second Edition. Cr. 8ro. 58. 
EDWARDS, a. SUTHERLAND. 

A Female ViMlist. By Ernest Lay^e. Translated from tlie French 
by G. Sutherland Edwards. Cr. 8vo. 9b. 
EDWARDS, H. SUTHERLAND. 

The lasrrical Drama : Essays on Subjects, Composers, and Executants 

of Modem Opera. 2 vols. Cr. 8to. 21s. 
Tlie Bnssians at Home and the Jtiissianfl Abroad. Sketches, 
Unpolitical and Political, of Bussian Life under Alexander 11. 2 vols. 
Cr. Svo. 21s. 

EXZVEVT WOXEV 8EBZE8. Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

BLIND, MATHILDE. 

Oeorfife Eliot. 

Xadame Boland. 
B0BIN80N, A. MART F. 

Emily Eronte. 

Xargaret of Anironltaie, Queen of Vavarre. 
THOMAS, BEBTHA. 

Oeorfife Band. 
GILCHBIST, ANNE. 

If ary lAmh. 
HOWE, JULLA WARD. 

If arg^aret Fnller. 
ZIMMERN, HELEN. 

If aria Edsreworth. 
PITMAN, Mrs. E. B. 

Elisabeth Fry. 
LEE, VEBNON. 

Countess of Albany. 
MILLEB, Mrs. FENWICK. 

BEarriet Etartinean. 
PENNELL, ELIZABETH B0BIN8. 

If ary Wollstoneoraft Ch>dwin. 
KENNABD, Mrs. A. 

Sachel. 

If rs. Biddons. 
CLABKE, ELIZA. 

Bnsanna Wesley. 

DUFFY, BELLA. 

If adame de Btael. 
EN80B, F. SYDNEY, C.E. 

Zneidents of a Jonmey through Vubia to Darfoor. 10s. 6d. 
The Queen's Bpeeohes in Farliament, from Her Accession to the 
present time. A Compendium of the History of Her Majesty's Beign 
told from the Throne. Cr. Syo. 7s. 6d. 

EYRE, Majtyr-Qmeral Sir V., K.C.S.I., C.B, 

The Kabul Insurrection of 1841-42. Bevised and ooxreoted from 
Lieut. Eyre's Original Manuscript. Edited by Colonel G. B. Malleson* 
0.6 J. With Map and Illusaations. Cr, Sro. 9s. 
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FEABON, ALEC, 

Kemuetli Trelawny. 2 yols. c r. Syo. 21s. 

FINCH'HATTON, HON. HABOLD. 

Advance Australia I An Account of Eight Years Work, Wandering, 
and Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. Map 
and Plates. New edition. Crown Syo. 7s. 6d. 

FLEET, F. JB. 

Analysis of Wit and Bninoar. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

F0BBE8, Capt. C. J. F, 8., of the British Burma Cknnmissum, 

Comparative Grammar of the ^angtiafifes of Further India. 

A Fragrment; and other Essays, being the Literary Bemains of the 
Author. Demy 8vo. 68. 

Foreign Office, Diplomatic and Consular Sketches. Beprinted 
from " Vanity Fair." Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

FOUBNIEB, ALFBED, Professeur d la FaculU da MSdecine de Pari*, MSdecin d» 
VHSpital Saint Louis, Membre de VAoad4mie da Midecine. 
Syphilis and Marriage: Lectures delivered at the Hospital of St. 
Louis. Translated by Alfred Lingard. Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

FBASEB, Lieut.'Col, Q, T., formerly of 1st Bombay Fussier*, and recently 
aUa4ihed to the Staff of H,M. Indian Army. 

Becords of Sport and Military Ufe in Western India. With 

an Introduction by Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. Cr. Syo. 7s. 6d. 

JPBr, HEBBEBT. 

I^ondon in 1887. Its Suburbs and EuYirons. Illustrated with 18 
Bird's-eye Views of the Principal Streets, and a Map. Sixth year of 
publication. BoYised and Enlarged. Cr. 8yo. 2s. 

•Oaietteer of Southern India. With the Tenasserim FroYinces and 
Singapore. Compiled from original and authentic sources. Accompa- 
nied by an Atlas, including plans of all the principal towns and canton- 
ments. With 4to. Atlas. Boy. 8yo. £3 Ss. 

Oleography of India. Comprising an account of British India, and the 
various states enclosed and adjoining, pp. 250. Fcap. 8yo. 28. 

•Ctoological Papers on Western India. Including Cutch, Scinde, and the 
south-east coast of Arabia. To which is added a Summary of the Caco- 
logy of India generally. Edited for the Gk> Yemment by Henry J. Carter, 
Assistant Sui^^n, Bombay Army. With folio Atlas of Maps and 
Plates; half. bound. Boy. 8yo. £2 2s. 

^IBNEY, Kajor B. I)., lata Adj. 1st Wilts B.V. 

Bamest Madement ; a Tale of Wiltshire. Dedicated by permission to 
Lieut.-(}en. Sir Garnet Wolseley, G.C.B. Cr. 8yo. 6s. 

^ILLMOBE, PABKEB (UBiqUE). 

Encounters with Wild Beasts. With 10 full.page Illustrations. Cr. 

8yo. 78. 6d. 
Prairie and Forest. A description of the Game of North America, 

with Fersonal Adventures in its Fursuit. With 37 Illastrations. Cr. 

8yo. 78. 6d. 
The Amphihion's Voyage. Illustrated. Cr. 8yo. 78. 6d. 

^tOLBSTtrCKEB, Prof. THEODORE, The lata. 

The Uterary Bemains of . With a Memoir. 2 yols. Demy8Y0. ^Is. 
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GOULD, CHARLES, B,A,, late Geological Surveyor ofTaemania, Stc, 

Mythical Monsters. Bojal 8vo., with Coloared Frontispiece and 
Ninety-three Illastrations. 258. 
GRAHAM, ALEXAKDER. 

OenealOiTloal and Chronological Tables, illustrative of Indian His- 
tory. Demy 4to. 58. 
GRANVILLE, J. MORTIMER, M.D. 

The Care and Cure of the Insane. 2 vols. DemySro. 368. 

Chaag'e as a Mental Bestorative. Demy 8vo. Is. 

Verves and Verve Troubles. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

Conunon Mix^ Troubles. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

Kow to make the Best of Idfe. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

Youth : Its Care and Culture. Post. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

The Secret of a Clear Bead. Fcap. 8yo. Is. 

The Secret of a Good Memory. Fcap. Sro. Is. 

Sleep and Sleeplessness. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

GRAY, MELVILLE. 

A Ufe's Trouble : a Story of the Nineteenth Century. Crown Sro. 5s.. 

Una's Bevensre. A Picture of Beal Life in the Nineteenth Centiu^. 
Crown Bvo. Ss. 6d. 

GREENE, F. V., Lieut. U.S. Army, and lately Military Attachi to the V. S. Lega- 
tion at St. Petersburg. 
The Bussian Army and its Campaigns in Turkey in 1877- 

1878. Second Edition. Boy. 8to. 32s. 
Sketches of Army Ufe in Bussia. Or. 8yo. 9s. 
GREG, PERCY, 

Bistory of the United States from the Foundation of Virginia, 
to the Beconstruction of the Union. 2 vols, demy 8vo., with 
Maps. 32s. 
GRIESINGER, THEODOR. 

The Jesuits ; a Complete History of their Open and Secret Proceedings 
from the Foundation of the Order to the Present Time. Translated by 
A. J. Scott, M.D. Dlustrated. Second Edition. One Volume. Demy 
8to. 10s. 6d. 
Mysteries of the Vatican, or Crimes of the Papacy. 2 vols., post 
Syo. 2l8. 
GRIFFIS, WILLIAM ELLIOT, late of the Imperial Unvvweity of Tokio, Japan. 

Corea, the Bermit Vation. Boy. 8yo. 188. 
GRIFFITH, RALPH T. H. 

Birthof the War Ood. A Poem. ByKalidasa. Translated from the 
Sanskrit into English Verse. Cr. 8yo. 5s. 
Grove's System of Medical Bcok-keepinsf. The Complete Set, 4to.,. 

£4 14b. 6d. 
HAINES, C. B. 

A Vindication of Ensfland's Policy with regurd to the Opium. 
Trade. Cr. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 
HALL, E. HEPPLE, F.S.S, 

iMnAA of Plenty for Bealth, Sport, and Profit. British North 
America. A Book for all Travellers and Settlers. With Maps. Cr. 8ro. 6s» 
HALL, The Rev. T. G., M.A., Prof, of Mathematics in Kin^fs College, lAmd,on. 
The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonomelsy. With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems in Nautical Astro- 
nomy. For the use of Schools. 12mo. 28. 

HAMILTON, LEONIBAS LE CENCI, M.A, 

Zshtar and Zsdubar. The Epic of Babylon, or the Babylonian goddess 
of love, and the hero and warrior king. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
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BANCOCK, E. CAMPBELL. 

Copies for CHiiiia Painters. With Fourteen Cliromo-Lithogrraplis and 

other Ulnstrations. Demy 8yo. 10s. 
Baadbook of Beferenoe to tbe Maps of India. Giving the Lat. and 

Long, of places of note. Demy iSmo. Ss. 6d. 

*,* This will he /ound a valuaJblo Com-panion to Messrs. Allen & Co.'s Map* 

of India. 

HARCOUBT, Maj. A. F. P., Bengal Staff Corps, 

Down by the Drawle. 2 toIs. in one, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Kardwicke's Elementary Books, paper covers: Chemistry, 6d. 
Mechanics, 2 parts, 4d. ; Hydrostatics, 2d.; Hydraulics, 2d,; Pneu- 
matics, 2d. 
HABDWICKE, HEBBEBT JUNIUS, M^B., Ac. 

Bealtli Besorts and Spas ; or. Climatic and Hygrienio Treatment of 

Disease. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HABTINQ, JAMES EDMUND. 

Sketches of Bird Ufe. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

10s. 6d. 

HAWEIS, Bm. H. B. 

Music and Morals. Thirteenth Edition. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo. 

7s. 6d. 
My Musical Idft. 2nd Edition. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HAWEIS, Mrs. 

Chancer' s Beads : A Birthday Book, Diary, and Concordance of Chau- 
cer's Proverbs or Sooth-saws. Cr. 8vo., vellum. 5s. ; paper boards, 
4s. 6d. 
Bealth Primers. 1. Premature Death. 2. Alcohol. 3. Exercise and 
Training. 4. The House. 5. Personal Appearances. 6. Baths and 
Bathing. 7. The Skiu. 8. The Heart. 9. The Nervous System. 10. 
Health in Schools. Demy 16mo. Is. each. 
BEAPHY, THOMAS. 

The Ziikeness of Christ. Beiug au Enquiry into the verisimilitude of 
the received Likeness of our Blessed Lord. Edited by Wyke Bayliss, 
F.S.A. Illustrated with Twelve Portraits Coloured as Facsimiles, and 
Fifty Engravings on Wood. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, atlas 
4to., price £5 5s. 
HEATLEY, QEOBQE S., M.B.C.V.S. 

Sheep Farminsf. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HEINE, HEINBICH. 

The Book of Sonsps. Translated from the German by Stratheir. Cr. 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HELMS, LUDWIQ VEBNEB. 

PioneerinsT in the Far East, and Journeys to California in 1849, and 
to the White Sea in 1878. With Illustrations from original Sketches and 
Photographs, and Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
UENNEBEBT, Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The Eng>llsh in SlTTPt ; England and the Mahdi— Arabi and the Sues 
Canal. Translated from the French (by permission) by Bernard Paunce- 
fote. 3 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
HENSMAN, HOWABD, Special Correspondmit of the " Pioneer** {Allahabad), md 
the ** Daily News" (London). 
The jLfg'han War, 1879-80. Being a complete Narrative of the 
Capture of Cabul, the Siege of Sherpnr, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the 
brilliant March to Candahar, and the Defeat of Ayub Khan, with 
the Operations on the Helmund, and the Settlement with Abdur Bahxnan 
Elian. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 2l8. 
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HEBBICK, SOPHIE BLEDSOE. 

The Wonders of Plant Ufe under the Microscope. With 
nmnerous Illnstratioiis. Small 4to. 6b. 
HBB8CHEL, Sir JOHNF. W., Bt., K.H., *c., Member of (he Institute of France, tc. 

Popular lectures on Sdentiilc Subjects. Cr. 8to. 6s. 

HODGSON, W, EABL. 

Unrest ; or, The Newer Bepublic. Grown 8vo. 68. 

HOLDEN, EDWABD S., United States Naval Observatory, 

Sir WUllam Kersch«l : His Life and Works. Cr. 8ro. 6e. 
Holland. Translated from the Italian of Edmondo Amicis, by Caroline 
Tilton. Cr. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

HOLMES, T. B. E, 

A ^story of the Indian Ifntlnyy and of the Disturbances which 
accomi>amed it among the Civil Population. With Maps and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. 
HOOKEB, Sir W. J., F.B.S., and J. Q. BAKEB, F.L.8, 

Synopsis PUlcnm ; or, a Sjniopsis of all Known Ferns, including the 
OsmundacesB, SchizeeacesB, Marratiaceee, and Ophioglossaceee (chiefly 
derived from the Kew Herbarium), accompanied by Figures representing 
the essential Characters of each Qenus. Second Edition, brought up to 
the present time. Coloured Plates. Demy 8vo. £1 Ss. 
H088AIN, STED M, 

Our Difficulties and Wants In the Path of the Progress of 
India. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
dOWDEN, PETEB, V.S. 

Korse Warranty: a Plain and Comprehensive Guide to the various 
Points to be noted, showing which are essential and which are unimpor- 
tant. With Forms of Warranty. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
HOUOH, Lieutenant-Colonel W. 

Precedents In Military JmKW. Demy Svo. 25s. 
HUGHES, B»v. T. P. 

Votes on MuhaTtiinndaiilsm. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Fcap. Svo. 6s. 
A Dictionary of Islam. Being a Cyclopeedia of the Doctrines, Bites, 
Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical and Theolo- 
gical Terms, of the Muhammadan Beligion. With numerous Hlustra* 
tions. Boyal 8vo. £2 2s. 
HUNT, Major S. LEIGH, Madras Army, and ALEX, S. KENNY, M.B.CS.B., 
A.K.C., Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy at King's College, London, 
On Duty under a Tropical Sun. Being some Practical Suggestions 
for the Maintenance of Health and Bodily Comfort, and the Treatment 
of Simple Diseases ; with Bemarks on Clothing and Equipment for the 
Guidance of Travellers in Tropical Countries. Second Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 4s. 
Tropical Trials. A Handbook for Women in the Tropics. Cr. Svo. 7s. 0d. 
HUNTEB, J,, late Hon. Sec, of the British Bee-Keeper^ AssodaMon. 

A Manual of Bee-Seeplnff. Containing Practical Information for 
Bational and Profitable Methods of Bee Management. Full Instructions 
on Stimulative Feeding, Ligurianizing and Queen-raising, with descrij)* 
tions of the American Comb Foundation, Sectional Supers, and the best 
Hives and Apiarian Appliances on all systems. With Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
HUTTON, JAMES. 

The Thugs and Daodts of India. A Popular Account of the Thugs 
and Dacoits, the Hereditary Gkurotters and Gang Bobbers of India. Post 
Svo. 5s. 
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India Directory, The. For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers 
and Sailing Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain James 
Horsburgh, F.B.S. 

Fart I.— The East Indies, and Interjacent Ports of Africa and South 
America. Bevised, Extended, and niustrated with Charts of Wbids, 
Currents, Passages, Variatiou, and Tides. By Commander Alfred 
Dundas Taylor, F.B.G.S., Superintendent of Ild^urine Surreys to the 
Government of India. Sup. roy. Svo. £1 18b. 

Part n.— The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia, and 
Japan, and the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as those of Nevi 
Zealand. Illustrated with Charts of the Winds, Currents, Passages, Ac. 
By tJbie same. (In preparation.) 

IN&BAM, JOHN H. 

Tine Kaunted Koines and Family Traditions of Great Britain. 

New and cheaper edition, in one vol. 68. 

In the Company's Service. A Beminiscence. Demy 8to. 10s. 6d. 

Ireland, betters firom, 1886. By the Special Correspondent of "The 
Times." Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

IBWIN, H. C, JB.^., Oxon, Bengal Civil Service. 

Tlie Garden of India ; or. Chapters on Oudh History and Affairs. 
Demy Sro. 12s. 
JACKSON, LOWIS B'A., A.MJ.C.E., Author of " Hydraulic Manual and 
Statistics/' Jto, 
Canal and CnlTert Tables. With Explanatory Text and Examples. Kew 
and corrected edition, witib 40 pp. of additional Tables. Boy. 8ro. 28s. 

Pocket Kosfaritlims and Other Tables for Ordinary Calculations of 
Quantity, Cost, Interest, Annuities, Assurance, and Angular Functions, 
obtaining Besults correct in the Fourth Figure. 16mo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
leather, 3s. 6d. 

Accented Four-Figure Kogaritlims, and other Tables. For pur- 
poses both of Ordinary and of Trigonometrical Calculation, and for the 
Correction of Altitudes and Lunar Distances. Cr. 8yo. 9s. 

Accented Five-Flgtire Kogturitlims of Numbers from 1 to 99999, 
without Differences. Boy. 8to. 16s. 

Units of Measurement for Scientific and Professional Men. Cr. 4to. 2s. 

JAMES, Mrs. A. Q. F. ELIOT 

InfllaTi Industries. Cr. 8to. 9b. 

JENKINSON, Bev. THOMAS B., B.A„ Canon of Maritzhwg. 

Amasulu. The Zulu People: their Manners, Customs, and History, 

with Letters from Zululand descriptive of the Present Crisis. Cr. 

8vo. 6s. 

JBBBOLD, BLANCHABD. 

At Kome in Paris. Series I., 2 vols., Cr. 8ro., 16b. Series n., 2 toIb., 
Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

JBVONS, SHIBLET B. 

Private ^awrie and his l^ve. A Tale of Military Life. Cr. 8to. 
10s. 6d. 
JEWITT, LLEWELLYN, F.8.A. 

Balf - Kours amonff English Antiquities. Contents x Arms, 
Armour, Pottery, Brasses, Coins, Church Bells, Glass, Tapestry, Orna- 
ments, Flint Implements, kc. With 804 niustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 58. 

JOHNSON, B. LOCKE, L.B.C.P., L.B.C.I., L.S.A., Ac, 

Food Cliart. Giving the Namesj ClaiMification, Composition, Elementary 
Value, Bates of Digestibility, Adulterations, Tests, &q., of the Ali- 
mentary Substances in Gteneoml Use. In wrapper, 4to., 2s. 6d. ; or on 
roller, varnished, 6s. 

JONES, LUCT. 

Pudding's and Sweets. 365 Beceipts approved by Experience. Fcap. 1r. 
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JOTNEB, Mt». a. BAT80N. 

Qypriui: Klstozloal and I>«soriptiTtt. Adapted from the Oerman of 
Herr Franz von Lbher. With much additional matter. With2MaiNi. 

Cr. 8yo. lOs. 6d. 
KATE, air J. W. 

Mimtory of tlie Wax in AfghaniatiMi. New Edition. 8 toIb. O. 

Bvo. £1 68. 
Id-vmrn of Indian Ofloers. 3 vols. Cr. 8ro. 68. each. 
TlM Sepoy War in India. A History of the Sepoy War in India, 

1857-1858. By Sir John William Eaye. Demy 8to. Vol. I., 188. 

Vol. n., £1. Vol. m., £1. 

(For continuation, see Kiatory of tlie Indian Mutiny, by Colonel 
O. B. Ifalleson, Vol. I. of which is contemporary with Vol. HI. of 
Kaye's work.) 
KEATINQE, Mr*. 

Enfflish Komes in India. 2 vols. Post 8vo. Ids. 

KEBBEL, T. E. 

History of Toryism. From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to power in 1783, 
to the Death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. Demy 8yo. 16s. 

T7it« work traces the progress of the Tory theory and the policy oj sttocesatvtf 
Tory Qovemments during the hv/ndred years yohich inUrvened hetvoeen the 
rise of the Yownger PHi. and the Death of Lord Beacorufield. 

Tlie Affrlonltnral ]«abonrer. A Short Summary of his Position. A 
New Edition, brought down to date, with fresh Chapters on Wages, &c. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

KBENE, HENBT QEOBOE, C.I.E., B,C.S.» M.B.A.S., Ac. 

A Sketcli of the Bistory of Kindustan. From the First Muslim 

Conquest to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Keene, C.I.E., 

M.B.A.S., Author of " The Turks in India," fto. 8vo. 18s. 

Tlie Fall of tlie Mosrlml Empire. From the Death of Aurungzeb 
to the overthrow of the Mahratta Power. A New Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions. With Map. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

This WorTe fills up a hlarik hetvoeen the ending of Elphinstont^s and the 
commencement of Thornton's Hitiories. 
Administration in India. Post 8yo. Ss. 
Peepnl leaves. Poems written in India. Post 8vo. 58. 

Tifty-Seven. Some account of the Administration of Indian Districts 
during the Bevolt of the Bengal Army. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Tlie Turks in India. Historical Chapters on the Administration of 
Hindostan by the Chugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants. Demy 
8yo. 128. 6d. 

Verses. Translated and Original. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
KEMPSON, M., Jir.il. 

Tlie Bepentanoe of Vnssooli. Translated from the original Hindu* 
stani tale, with an introduction by Sir Wm. Muir, K.C.S.I. Cr. 8to. 8s. 6d. 

KENNY, ALEXANDEB S., M.B.CS. Edin., Ac. 

Tlie Tissues, and their Struotore. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

KENT, W. SAVILLE, F.L,S., F.Z,S., F.B.M.S., formwly Assistant in the Nat. 
Hist. Department of the British Museum. 

A Mannal of the Infusoria. Including a Description of the Flagel- 
late, Ciliate, and Tentaculiferous Protozoa, British and Foreign, and an 
account of the Organization and Affinities of the Sponges. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. Super-roy. 8yo. £4 4s. 

KINAHAN, G. H. 

A Bandy Book of Beck Barnes. Fcap. 8to., cloth. 4s. 
Knots, the Book of. Illustrated by 172 Examples, showing the manner of 
making every Knot, Tie, and Splice. By "Tom Bowling." Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

KINO, DAVID BENNETT, Professor in Lajayette College, U.S.A. 
The Irish Question. Cr. 8yo. 9s. 
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JjAEBNE, c. f. vandelden. 

Braills and Java. Beport on Coffee Culture in America, Asta. and 
Africa, to H.E. the Minister of the Colonies. Demy Sro. Map, Plates 
and Diagnnuns. 21s. 
LANE-POOLE, STANLEY, Laweat de VlfuHtuJb d» Franee. 

Studies in a Mosque. Demy 8yo. 128. 
LAITKESTEB, Mr». 

Talks about Kealtli : A Book for Boys and Girls. Beix^ an Explana- 
tion of all the Processes by which Life is sustained. Illustrated. 
Small 8vo. Is. 
British Ferns : Their Classification, Arrangement of Genera, Struc« 
tures, and Functions, Directions for Out-door and Lidoor Cultiyation, 
&e. Illustrated with Coloured Figures of all the Species. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Cr. 8to. 3s. 6d. 
Wild Flowers Wortli Votioe: A Selection of some of our Katiye 
Plants which are most attractiye for their Beauty, Uses, or Associations. 
With 108 Coloured Figures W J. E. So werby. New Edition. Cr. Sto. 5e. 
LANKESTEB, E., M.D., F.B.S., F.L.8. 

Our F»od. Illustrated. New Edition. Cr. 8yo. 4s. 

Salf-liours with the Miorosoope. "With 250 Illustrations. Seren- 
teenth Thousand, enlarged. Fcap. 8yo., plain. 2s. 6d. ; coloured, 4s. 

Fractioal Physiology: A School lunual of Health. Numerous 
Woodcuts. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

The Uses of awiTMa.i« in Belation to the Industry of Man. Dlnstrated. 
New Edition. Cr. 8to. 4s. 

Sanitary Ins tr u cti ons : A Series of Handbills for General Distribu- 
tion :— 1. Management of Infants ; 2. Scarlet Fever and the best Means 
of Preventing it ; 3. Typhoid or Drain Fever, and its Prevention ; 4. 
Small Pox, and its Prevention ; 5. Cholera and Diarrhcsa^ and its Pre- 
vention; 6. Measles, and their Prevention. Each, Id. ; per dozen, 6d. ; 
per 100, 4s. ; per 1,000, 30s. 
LATHAM, Dr. B. Q. 

Bussian and Turk, from a Geographical, Ethnological, and Historical 
Point of View. Demy8vo. 18s. 
LAUBIE, Col. W. F. B. 

Sketches of some Distiniraished Anglo-Indians. With Portrait 
of Sir John Kaye. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Burma, the Foremost Country: A Timely Discourse. To 

which is added. How the Frenchman sought to win an Empire in the 

East. With Notes on the probable effects of French success in Tonquin 

on British interests in Burma. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 
Our Burmese Wars and Belations with Burma. With. ^ Sum. 

mary of Events from 1826 to 1879, including a Sketch of King Theebau's 

Prog^ress. With Local, Statistical, andCommeroial Information. Second 

Edition. With Plans and Map. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Ashe Fyee, the Superior Country; or the great attractions of 

Burma to British Enterprise and Commerce. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

XAW AMD PBOCBDUBB, ZBDZAH CZVZ&. 

Mahommedan JmKw of Inheritance, ftc. A Manual of the Mahom- 

medan Law of Inheritance and Contract; comprising the Doctrine of 

Soonee and Sheea Schools, and based upon the text of Sir H. W. Mac- 

naghten's Principles and Precedents, together with the Decisions of the 

Privy Council and High Courts of the Presidencies in India. For the 

use of Schools and Students. By Standish Grove Grady, Barrister-at- 

Law, Beader of Hindoo, Mahommedan, and Lidian Law to the Inns of 

Court. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

Kedaya, or Quide, a Commentary on the Kussulman ]«aws, 

translated by order of the (jk>vemor-General and Council of BengaL By 

Charles Hamilton. Second Edition, with Preface and Index by Standish 

Grove Grady. Demy 8vo. £1 15b. 
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Law and Procednre, Indiau Ciyil— cont. 

iBStitates of Menu in Enffllsli. The Institutes of Hindu Law or 
the Oidinanoes of Mena, according to Gloss of Colluoca. Comprising 
the Tndian System of Duties, Beligious and Ciyil, verbally translated 
from the Original, with a Preface by Sir WUliam Jones, and collated 
with the Sanscrit Text by Graves Chamney Haughton, M.A., F.B.S., 
Professor of Hindu Literature in the East Lidia College. !New Edition, 
with Preface and Lidex by Standish G. Grady, Barrister-at-Law, and 
Beader of Hindu, Mahommedan, and Lidian Law to the Inns of Court. 
Demy Sro. 12s. 

Indian Code of CItII Procednre. Being Act X. of 1877. Demy Bvo. 6s. 

Indian Code of Civil Pxooednre. In the form of Questions and 
Answers, with Explanatory and lUustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis. 
Barrister<at-Iiaw. Imp. 12mo. 128. 6d. 

Kindn Jmw. Defence of the Daya Bhaga. Notice of the Case on 
Prosoono Coomar Tajore's Will. Judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. Examination of such Judgnnent. By John 
Cochrane, Barrister-at-Law. Boy. 8vo. 20s. 

l^w and Customs of Bindn Castes, within the Dekhan Provinces 
subject to the Presidency of Bombay, chiefly afiFeoting Civil Suits. By 
Arthur Steele. Boy. 8vo. £1 Is. 

Moolinninindan l^w of Inheritance, and Bights and Belation» 
affecting it (Sunni Doctrine). 1^ Almaric Bumsey. DemySvo. 12s. 

A Cliart of Bindn Family Inlieritance. By Almaric Bumsey 
Second Edition, much enlarged. Demy Svo. 6s. 6d. 

IVDIAV CBIMIVA^. 

Including the Procedure in the High Courts, as well as t^t not in the- 
Conrts not established by Boyal Charter ; with Forms of Charges and 
Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a large number of English Cases, and 
Cases decided in the High Courts of India ; and an Appendix of selected 
Acts passed by the Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. 
By M. H. Starling, Esq., LL.B., and F. B. Constable, M.A. Third 
edition. Medium Svo. £2 2s. 

Indian Code of Criminal Frocednre. Being Act X. of 1872, Passed 
by the Governor-General of India in Council on the 25th of April 1872. 
Demy Svo. 12s. 

fyi/i^^w Fenal Code. In the form of Questions and Answers. With 
Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis, Barrister-at- 
Law. Imp. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Indian Code of Criminal Frooednre, Act of 1882. Boy. 8vo» 
cloth. 68. 



Manual of Military Ziaw. For all ranks of the Army, Militia, and 
Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. Pipon, Assistant Adjutant-General 
at Head-quarters, and J. F. Collier, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Third and Bevised Edition. Pocket size. 5s. 

Fxecedents in Military Imw; including the Practice of Courts- 
Martial; the Mode of Conducting Trials; the Duties of OfScers at 
Militaiy Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Bequests, 
doe* &c. By Lieut.-Col. W. Hough, late Deputy Judge-Advocate-General, 
Bengal Army, and Author of several Works on Courts-Martial. One 
thick Demy Svo. vol. 25s. 

Tlie Fraotice of Courts-Martial. By Hough and Long. Thick 
DemySvo. London, 1825. 268.! 
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Xeaves from Memory's Jboff-Book, and Jottings from Old Journals. 
By An Ancient Mariner. Compiled and Edited by C. A. Montreser. 
Crown 8vo. Ts. 6d. 

LEE, The Rev. F. G., D,D, 

The Churcli under Queen Elisabetli. An Historical Sketeh. 
2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 
XEE8, Col. WIUjIAM NASSAU, LLD. 

Tlie Drain of Silver to the East. Post 8vo. Ss. 
LE MESSUBIEB, Maj. A., B.E., Brigade Major with the Qttetf4i Column. 

ICandahar in 1879. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 
XETHBBIDGE, BOFER, CLE., M.A. 

Hisfh Education in India. A Flea for the State Colleges. Cr. 8yo. 56. 

XETTI^, Copt. T. H., Dep. Comm. ofHUl Tracts. 

Wild Saces of the South-Bastem Frontie^r of India. Including 
an Account of the Loshai Country. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Indian Frontier Ufe. A Fly on the Wheel, or Kow I helped to 
govern India. Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

XIANCOUBT, COUNT C. A. BE QODDES, and FREDERIC PINCOTT, M.B.A.S., 

Ac. 

The Frimitive and Universal l^ws of the Formation and 
Development of Iiaagua^e; a Bational and Inductive System 
founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatops. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. 

LLOTB, Mrs. JESSIE SALE, 

Its Own Beward. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Shadows of the Fast. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Konesty Seeds and Kow they Grew; or. Tony Wigston's Firm Bank 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LOCKWOOB, EDWARD, B.S.C. 

Vatural History, Sport and Travel. With numerous Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. 9s. 
NOVELL, The late Vice-Adm. WM. STANHOPE, B.N., K.H. 

Fersonal Varrative of Bvents from 1799 to 1815. With Anec- 
dotes. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 
LOW, CBUBLES RATHBONE. 

Major-Oeneral Sir Frederick S. Boberts, Bart., V.C., O.C.B., 
C.I.B., B.A. : a Memoir. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

Follock, Field-Marshal Sir Oeorere, The Ufe and Correspon- 
dence of. With Portrait. Demy8vo. 18s. 
LUND, T. W. M,, M,A., Chaplain to the School for the BUnd, Liverpool. 

Como and Italian Iiake £and. With 3 Maps, and 11 Illustrations 
by Miss Jessie Macgregor. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

LUPTON, JAMES IRVINE, F.R.C.V.S. 

The Korse, as he Was, as he Is, and as he Ouffht to Be. Dins- 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MACDONALD, The late DUNCAN GEO, FORBES, LL.D,, C.E., J.P., F.R.G.8. 

Grouse Disease; its Causes and Bemedies. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MACGREGOR, Col. CM., C.S.I., CLE., Beng. Staff Corps. 

Barrative of a Journey through the Frovince of Zhorassan 
and on the V.W. Frontier of Afghanistan in 1876. With 
Map and Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Wanderings in Balochistan. With Illustrations and Map. Demy 
8vo. 18s. A 

MACKAY, CHARLES, LL.D. 

Through the ^ng Day : or, Memorials of a Literary Life during half, 
a century. 2 vols. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

^uck : and what came of it. A Tale of our Times. 8 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
3l8. 6d. 
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MACKENZIE, Capt. C. F. {El KtisufrnV). 

TlM Bomantio laaid. of Kind. Cr. Sro. 6b. 

MACKENZIE, — 

Bduoatlonal Series ; Commeroial, Arithmetical and MisoeUaneous- 
Tablxb, paper ooyers, 2d. ; Arithmetic, 6d. ; Murray's Grammar, 4d., 
paper coyers, 2d.; Phrenology, paper covers, 2d.; Shorthand, 4d. 
Spelling, 2 parts, paper coyers, 4d. 

MALABAnr, BEHBAMJI, H. 

OliJerat and the OliJeratis. Pictures of Men and Manners taken from 
Life. Cr. 8yo. 6s. 

MALLE80N, Col. Q, B., CM.I. 

Filial PrenOh Stmffgles in India and on the Indian Seas. In- 

dnding an Aooount of the Capture of the Isles of France and Bourbon,. 

and Sketches of the most eminent Foreign Adventurers in India up to 

the Period of that Capture. With an Appendix containing an Account 

of the Expedition from India to Egypt in 1801. New Edition. Cr. 

8yo. 6s. 
History of the Indian Mutiny, 1867-1868, commencing from the 

close of the Second Volume of Sir John Kaye's History of the Sepoy 

War. Vol. I. With Map. Demy 8vo. 20s.— Vol. 11. With .4 plans. 

Demy 8to. 20s.— Vol. m. With plans. Demy 8vo. 20s. 
History of Afighanistan, from the Earliest Period to the Outbreak of 

the War of 1878. Second Edition. With Map. DemySvo. 18s 
The Decisive Battles of India, from 1746-1848. Second Edition. 

With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and Four Plans. Demy 8vo. 

18s. 
Herat : The Garden and Granary of Central Asia. With Map- 

and Index. Demy 8to. 8s. 
Founders of the Indian Bmpire. Clive, Warren Hastings, and Wei- 

lesley. Vol. I.— LOBD CLIVE. With Portraits and 4 Plans. Demy 

8vo. 20s. 
Captain Musallr's Bambles in Alpine X^uids. Illustrated by G. 

Strang^man Handcock. Cr. 4to. lOs. 6d. 

Battle-fields of Germany. With Maps and Plan. DemySvo. 16s. 

Amlmshes and Surprises : Being a Description of some of the most 

famous Instances of the Leading into Ambush and the Surprise of 

Armies, from the Time of Hannibal to the Period of the Indian Mutiny.. 

With a Portrait of General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. Demy 8vo. 188. 

MALLOCK, W, H. 

A Chart showing the Proportion borne by the Bental of the Landlords 
to the Gross Income of the People. Cr. Is. 

MANQNALL, Mrs. 

Historical and Miscellaneous Questions (generally known as 
"Mangnall's Questions"). New and Improved Edition. 18mo. Is. 

MANNING, Mrs. 

Ancient and Medissval India. Being the History, Beligion, Laws, 
Caste, Manners and Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philoso- 
phy, Astronomy, Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, &c. of the Hindus, taken from their Writings. With Illustra> 
tions. 2 vols. DemySvo. 30s. 
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MARVIN, CHARLES. 

The My-Witnmwa' Aooonnt of the Disastroiui BiuMdMH OtaxL' 
paign airainst the Akhal Tekke Tnroonuuui: Deioribiiig th« 
March across the Baming Desert, the Stormixig^of ]>e]igeel Tepe, and 
the Disastrous Setreat to the Caspian. With niunerotui Maps and Plans. 
Demj Sto. ISs. 

The &ii8Biaiui at Merv and Kerat, ana their Power of invadiner 
India. With 24 Illustrations and 8 Maiw. DemySvo. 24s. 

Merr, the Queen of the World; and the Soonrg'e of the Kan- 
atealing Tnroomans. With Portraits and Maps. DemySro. 18s. 

Colonel OrodekoiTs Bide firom Samaroand to Kerat, through 
Balkh and the Uzbek States of Afghan Turkestan. With his own March- 
route from the Ozus to Herat. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 

The Begion of the Eternal Fire. An Account of a Journey to the 
Caspian Begion in 1883. 21 Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. 
MATEER, The Rn. SAMUEL, of the L(nid<m Miu, Soc. 

Vative Ufe in Travanoore. With Numerous Illustrations and Map. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. 
MATSON, NELUE. 

Hilda Desmond, or Biches and Poverty. Cr. 8to. 10b. «d. 
MAYEEW, EDWARD, M,R.C,V.S. 

Zllustrated Korse Doctor. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account 
accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristio 
of the various Diseases to which the Equine Bace are subjected; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the requisite Pre- 
scriptions written in Plain English. New and Cheaper Edition. Half- 
bound. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Zllustrated Koree Management. Containing descriptive remarks 
upon Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; 
likewise a plain account of the situation, nature, and value of the various 
points ; together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and trainers ; Embellished with more than 400 engravings from Original 
designs made expressly for this work. A new Edition, revised and im- 
proved by J. I. Lupton, M.B.C.Y.S. New and Cheaper Edition. Half- 
bound. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MAYHEW, HENRY. 

Oerman Ufe and Manners. As seen in Saxony. With an account 
of Town Life— Village Life— Fashionable Life— Married Life— School 
and University Life, Ac. Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the 
Student Customs at the University of Jena. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 18s. A Popular Edition of the above. With 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 

MAYO, Earl of. 

De Behas Afirioanie. The Claims of Portugal to the Congo and 
Adjacent Littoral. With Bemarks on the French Annexation. With 
Map. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

McCarthy, t. a. 

An Basy System of Calisthenios and DrilliniTf including Light 
Dumb-BeU and Indian Club Exercises. Foap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
MeCOSH, JOHN, M.D. 

Advioe to Ofloers in India. Post 8vo. 8s. 
MENZIE8, SUTHERLAND. 

Tntkey Old and Bewt Historical, Geographical, and Statistical. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. DemySvo. 21s. 
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MICHOD, C. J. 

Oood Condition : A Ouida to Athletio Trainiog for Amateurs and Fro- 

fessionals. Small 8yo. Is. 
Microscope, Kow to Oliooso a. By a Demonstrator. With SO Ulitstra- 

tions. Demy 8vo. Is. 

MZ&ITA&T WORKS. 

A Treatise on Scales, By Major F. Hart-Dyke. 2b. 
Bed Book for Serereants. By William Bright, Colour-Sergeant, 19th 
Middlesex B.Y. Fcap. 8to. Is. 

Volunteer Artillery Drill-Book. By Captain W. Brooke Hoggan, 
B.A., Adjutant 1st Shropshire and Staffordshire V .A. Square 16mo. 2s. 

Principles of Gunnery. By John T. Hyde, M.A., late Professor of 
Fortification and Artillery, Boyal Lidian Military College, Addisoombe. 
Set and Edition, revised and enlarged. With many Plates and Cuts, and 
Photograph of Armstrong Gun. Boy. 8vo. 14s. 

Treatise on FortiUcatlon and Artillery. By Major Hector 
Straith. Bevised and re-arranged by Thomas Cook, B.N., by John T. 
Hyde, M.A. Seventh Edition. Illustrated and 400 Plans, Cuts, Ac. 
Boy. 8vo. £2 2s. 

Blementary Principles of Fortification. A Text-Book for Mili- 
tary Examinations. By J. T. Hyde, M.A. With numerous Plans and 
Hlnstrations. Boy. 8ro. 10s. .6d. 

Military Surveying and Field Sketching'. The Various Methods 
of Contouring, Levelling, Sketching without Instruments, Scale of 
Shade, Examples in Military Drawing, &;c. &c. &c. As at present taught 
in the Military Colleges. By Major W. H. Bichards, 55th Begiment, 
Chief Ckirrison Instructor in India, Late Instructor in Military Survey- 
ing, Boyal Military College, Sandhurst. Second Edition, Bevised and 
Corrected. Boy. 12s. 

Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. By Peter Burke. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Military Sketches. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall. PostSvo. 6s. 

Military £ife of the Dnke of Wellington. By Jackson and Scott. 
2 vols. Maps, Plans, &c. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

Single Stick Bzercise of the Aldershot Gymnasinm. Paper 
cover. Fcap. 8vo. 6d. 

An Bssay on the Principles and Constmction of Military 
Bridges. By Sir Howard Douglas. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

Kand-book Dictionary for the Militia and Volnnteer Ser- 
vices, containing a variety of useful information. Alphabetically 
arranged. Pocket size, 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 8d. 

lectures on Tactics for Officers of the Army, Militia, and 

Volunteers. By Major F. H. Dyke, Garrison Instructor, E.D. Fcap. 

4to. 4s. 
Precedents in Military l^w. By Lieut.-Col. W. Hough. Demy Svo. 

25s. 
The Practice of Oonrts-Martial. Qy Hough and Long. Demy 8vo. 

26s. 
Seserve Force ; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captains and 

Subalterns of Infantry, Militia, and Bifle Volunteers, and for Sergeants 

of Volunteers. By Capt. G. H. Greaves. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 

2s. 
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Jfilitary Works— cont. 

Tlie Militaxy EncyolopSBdia ; referring eacdusively to the Military 
Sciences, Memoirs of distinguished Soldiers, and tiie Naxxa4ayes of 
Bemarkable Battles. By J« H. Stooqueler. Demy 8yo. 12b. 
Cavalry Kemounts. By Capt. Nolan. With Dlustrations. Demy 8vo 
10s. 6d. 
MILL, JAMES, 

Klutory of Britlsli India, With Notes and Continnation by [H. H. 
Wilson. 9 vols. Cr. 8vo. £2 10s. 
Misterton, or. Through Shadow to Sunlight. By Unus. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

MITCHINSON, ALEXANDER WILLIAM, 

Tlitt Ezpiring' ContiLnent ; A Narrative of Travel in Senegambia, 
with Observations on Native Character; Present Condition and Future 
Prospects of Africa and Colonisation. With 16 full-page Illustrations 
and Map. Svo. IBs. 

MITFORD, EDWARD L. 

A ^and Maroli firom Enfifland to Ceylon Forty Tears Ago. 

With Map and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy Svo. 24b. 

MITFORD, Major R. C. W., Uth Bengal Lancers. 

To Canbnl with tlie Cavalry Brigade. A Narrative of Personal 
Experiences with the Force under General Sir F. S. Boberts, G.C.B. 
With (Map and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo. 9s. 

Modem Parallels to tlie Ancient Evidences of Cliristianity. 

Being an attempt to Illustrate the Force of those Evidences by the 
Light of Parallels supplied by Modem Affairs. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 

JContana, A lady's Banclie Ufe in. By I. B. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

MULLER, MAX, 

Big-Veda-Sanliita. The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins; together 
with the Commentary of Sayanacharya. Published under the Patronage 
of the Bight Honourable the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
Demy 4to. 6 vols. £2 10s. per volume. 

National Beview. Vols. I. to VIE. Boyal Svo. 17s. each. 

Vation in Arms (The). From the Grerman of Lieut.-Col. Baron von der 
Goltz. iranslated by Philip A. Ashworth. Demy Svo. 15s. 

. Naval Beform. From the French of the late M. Gabriel Charmes. Trans- 
lated by J. E. Gordon-Cumming. Demy Svo. 12s. 

^ATE, JOHANN. 

Tlie Collector's Kandy-Book of AlgsB, Diatoms, Desmlds, 
Fnngi, Kicliens, Mosses, ftc. Translated and Edited by the Bev. 
W. W. Spicer, M. A. Illustrated with 114 Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 9d, 

NEVILLE, RALPH, 

The Sqnire's.Keir. 2 vols. Cr.lSvo. 21s. 

NEWMAN, The Late EDWARD, F.Z.S. 

Britisli Butterflies and Moths. With over 800 Illustrations. 
Super-roy. Svo., cloth gilt. 25s. 
The above Work may also he had in. Two Volumea, aold separately. Vol» 1., 
Butterfiiea, 7b, 6d. ; Vol. II,, Moths, 20b. 

NEWMAN, The Rev. JOHN HENRY (now Cardinal), 

Miscellanies from the Oxford Sermons of [John Benry New- 
man. D.D. Cr. Svo. 6b. 
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NICHOLSON, Capt, H. WHALLET. 

Fzom Sword to Bliaro ; or, a Fortaxie in "Fire Years at Hawaii. Witlk 

Mh» AQd Photographs. Cr. 8to. 12s. 6d. 
Virgis and BinnlllAli. Nxbgxs; a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, from the- 

Diary of a Slave Girl : and Bismilulb ; or, Happy Days in Cashmere.. 

By Hafis Allard. Post 8to. 10s. 6d. 

NOBMAN, Captain C. B. 

Colonial Fraaoo : Its History, Administration, and Commerce. lCaps» 
Demy Bvo, 15s. 
NOBEIS-NEWMAN, CHABLE8 L., Special Correspondwit of th» LtmSMi "Stan, 
dord." 
Xn Snlnland with the Brltisli, tluoaffhoat tlie Wax of 1879.. 

With Plans and Fonr Portraits. Demy 8to. 16b. 
With the Boers in the Transvaal and Orange Free Btato in 
1880-81. With Maps. DemySro. 14s. 

Botes on ColleotiLng and Freserrinff Natural History OttJeots, 

Edited by J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., F.Q.S., Editor of "Science Gossip." 
With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

Botes on the Borth-Westem Frovinoes of India. By a District 
Officer. Second Edition. PostSro. 5s. 

O^DONOQHUE, Mrs. POWEB. 

ladies on Korsebaok. Learning, Park Biding, and Hunting. With. 
Notes upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. With Portrait. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

OLBFIELD, The LaU HENBT ABM8TB0NO, M,D., H.M. Indian Army, 

Bketohes from Bipal, Historical and Descriptive ; with Anecdotes of 
the Court Life and Wild Sports of the Country in the time of Maharaja 
Jung Bahadur, G.C.B. ; to which is added an Essay on Nipalese Bud- 
dhism, and Illustrations of BeUgious Monuments, Architecture, and 
Scenery, from the Author's own Drawings. 2 toIs. Demy Sro. 36s. 

O^MEABA, Miss K, 

Ufs of Thomas Grant, First Bishop of Sonthwark. Second. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

OSBOBNE, Mrs. WILLOUQHBT. 

A FilfiTrimaffe to Meooa. By the Kawab Sikandar Begum of Bhopal. 
Translated from the original Urdu by Mrs. Willoughby Osborne. Fol- 
lowed by a Sketch of the History of Bhopal by Colonel Willoughby 
Osborne, C.B. With Photographs. Dedicated, by permission, to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Post 8yo. £1 Is. 

OSWALD, FELIX 8. 

Zoological Sketches : a Contribution to the Out-door Study of Natural 
History. With 36 Illustrations by Hermann Faber. Cr. Sro. 7s. 6d. 
OXENHAM, Bev. HENBT NUTCOMBE, M.A. 

Catholic Bschatology and UniTersallsm. An Essay on the Doc- 
trine of Future Betribution. Second Edition, revised and enlai^;^. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. An Historical Inquiry into 
its Development in the Church, with an Introduction on the Principle 
of Theological Development. Third Edition and eulai^ed. 8vo. 14s. 

The First Afire of Christianity and the Church. By John Igna> 
tins Dollinger, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Uni- 
versity of Munich, Ac. &c. Translated from the German by H. N. 
Oxenham, M.A. Third Edition. 2 vols., Cr. Bvo. 18s. 
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OZAJSfAM, A. F. 

Xlstory of OlTlllsatloii in the Piffch Omitnzy. Translated from- 
the French by the Hon. A. 0. Glyn. 2 vols.. Post Sro. 218. 

PANTON, J. JB. 

Oountry Sketches in Black and Wliite. Cr. 8to. 6b. 
FATNB, JOHN. 

XAUtrec. A Poem. New Edition. Paper cover. Fcap. 8to. 2a. 6d. 

Zntefflios. New Edition. Fcap 8vo. Sa. 6d. 

8onin> of Uft and I>eatli. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5b. 

llaaqiie of Shadows. New Edition. Cr. 8to. 5b. 

Vew Poems. New Edition. Cr. Sro. 7a. 6d. 
PEJOsB, Seo. W. 0., M.A. 

Tay. A Novel. Cr. Sro. lOs. 6d. 

PBLLT, Colonel Sir LEWIS, K.CJS., K.C.8.I., Ac. 

The lUracfle Flay of Basan and Kusaln. Collected from Oraf 
Tradition by Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.B., K.C.SJ. Sevised, with 
Explanatory Notes, by Arthur N. Wollaston, H.M. Lidian (Home) Ser- 
Tioe, Translator of Anwar-i-Suhaili, &c. 2 yols.. Boy. 8vo. 82s. 

Pen and Ink Sketches of Military Subjects. By " Ignotus." Se-^ 
printed, by permission, from the " Saturday Beview." Cr. 8to. 5b. 

PHILLIPS, Mrs. ALFRED. 

Man Proposes. A NoveL 3 vols., Cr. Sro. 81s. 6d. 

PINCOTT, FREDEBIC, M.B.A.S. 

Analsrtical Index to Sir John Eaye's History of the Sepoy War, and 
Colonel G. B. Malleson's History of the Lidian Mutiny. (Combined in 
one volume.) Bemy Svo. lOs. 6d. 

PINKERTON, THOMAS A. 

Agnes Moran : A Story of Innocence and Experience. 3 rols., Cr. 8vo. 
81s. 6d. 

PITTENQER, Bw. W. 

Oaptnring a l^ocomotiTe. A History of Secret Serrice in the late 
American War. With 18 Illustrations. Cr. 8to. 6s. 

Plutarch, Onr Tonng Polks'. Edited by Bosalie Eaufmann. With 
Maps and Hlnstrations. Small 4to. 10s. 6d. 

POPE, R$v. Q, JJ., D.D., FelUrw of Madras Unwertity, 

Text-Book of Indian History ; with Geogrraphical Notes, Qenealo* 
gioal Tables, Examination Questions, and Chronological, Biographical, 
Geographical, and General Indexes. For the use of Schools, Colleges,, 
and Private Students. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. Fcap. ' 4to. 
12s. 
PBATTEN, MARY A. 

My Kundred Swiss Plowers. With a Short Account of Swiss Ferns. 
With 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 128. 8d. ; coloured, 25s. 

PRICHARD, I. I. 

The Chronicles of Bndg'epore, ko ; or. Sketches of Life in Upper 
India. 2 vols., Fcap. 8vo. 12s. 

PRINSEP, H, T. 

Historical Sesnlts. Deducible from Becent Biscovenes in Afghan* 

istan. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
Tibet, Tartary, and Mong'olia. Second Edition. Post 8yo. 5s. 
Political and Military Transactions in India. 2 vols.. Demy 8vo» 
18s. 
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Frivat* Tlieatrlcals. Being a Practical Guide to the Home Stage, both 
Before and Behind the Cnrtain. By an Old Stager. Hlostrated with 
Snggeations for Scenes after designs by Shirley Hodson. Cr. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

PBOCTOB, BICEABD A,, B.A., F.B.A.8. 

Kalf-Kours with the Stars. Demy 4to. 3s. 6d. 
Kalf-Konrs with the Telescope. Illustrated. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Other Suns than Ours. A Series of Essays on Suns, Old, Youngt 
and Bead, with other Science Gleanings, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PBOCTEB, WILLIAM, Stud Groom. 

The MaaafiTement and Treatment of the Korse in the Stable, 
Field, and on the Boad. New and revised edition. Cr. 8^0. 68. 

Fnffii from, the Bngine ofWar. By " An Officer of the Line." Cr. Svo. Is. 

BALFE, CHABLE8 H., M.A., H.JD. Cantah.; F.B,C.P. Lond.; late Teacher of 
Physiological Chemigtry, St. George's Hospital, ic, 
Demonstratioiis in Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. 
Arranged to meet the requirements for the Practical Examination in 
these subjects at the Boyal Collie of Physicians and College of Sur- 
geons. Fcap. 8to. 56. 

BAMAmSl, Fraulem X. 

Franz Uszt, Artist and Man. Translated from the German by Miss 
E. Cowdery. 2 vols., Cr. Svo. 21s. 

Sanche Zdfe in California, from the Home Correspondence of E. M. H. 
Fcap. Illustrated. 28. 6d. 

Sanche Ufe in Montana (a Lady's). By I. B. Fcap. 28. 6d. 

BAN80ME, A. H. 

Sunday Thonfifhts for the Uttle Ones. 24mo. Is. 6d. 
BAT, The Late J08EPR, Esq., Commamder B.N. 

The Captain's Yams. A Memorial of Fifty Years Service. Edited by 
James M. Menzies. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Seform and Progress in India. A few thoughts on administrative and 
other questions connected with the country and people. By an 
Optimist. Cr. Svo. 5s. 

BICE, WILLIAM, Major-General {Beiired) Indian Army. 

Indian Game: firom Qnail to Tififer. With 12 Coloured Plates. 
Imp. Svo. 21s. 

BIDLEY, MABIAN 8. 

A Pocket Guide to British Ferns. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
BIMMEB, B., F.L.8. 

The £and and Fresh Water Shells of the British Isles. Hlus- 
trated with Photographs and 3 LitHographs, containing figures of all 
the principal Species. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

BOBEBTS, SIB BANDAL H. 

The Silver Trout, and other Stories.. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

BOWE, BICEABD. 

Picked np in the Streets : or. Struggles for Life among the London 
Poor. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 68. 

SACSAU, Dr. C. EDWABD, Professor Boyal Univsrsiiy of Berlin, 

The Chronology of Ancient Nations. An English Version of the 
Arabic Text of the Athar-ut-Bakiya of Alblriinl, or "Vestiges of the 
Past." Collected and reduced to writing by the Author in a.u. 390-1, 
A.D. 1000. Translated and Edited, with Notes and Index. Boy. Svo. 42s, 
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SANDERSON, O. P., Officm' in Charge of the Govemmmt Elephant Keddahe at 
Mysore. 

Thirteen Tears among' the Wild Beasts of India ; their Haunts 
and Habits, from Personal Observation. With an account of the Modes 
of Capturing and Taming WUd Elephants. With 21 full-page Illustra- 
tions and 3 Maps. Second Edition. Fcap. 4to. £1 58. 
SCHAIBLE, CHARLES H., M.D., Ph.D. 

First Help in Accidents: Being a Surgical Guide in the absence, or 
before the arrival of medical assistance. Fully Illustrated. 32mo. Is. 

SCHLEIDEN, J. M., M.D. 

ThcPrinciples of Scientific Botany. Translated by Dr. Lankester. 

Numerous Woodcuts and Six Steel Plates. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

SCUDAMORE, FRANK IVES, C.B. 

France in the East. A Contribution towards the consideration of the 
Eastern Question. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SECCOMBE, Lteut.-Col. T. S. 

Comic Sketches from Bnglish Kistory. For Children of various 

Ages. With Descriptive Bhymes. With 12 full-page Illustrations and 

numerous Woodcuts. Oblong 4to. 6s. 

Service Afloat; or, the Naval Career of Sir William Hoste. Portrait. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SEWELL, ROBERT, Madras CivU Service. 

Analytical History of India. From the earliest times to the Aboli- 
tion of the East India Company in 1858. Post 8vo. 8s. 
Shadow of a Ufe (The). A Girl's Story. By Beryl Hope. 3 vols. Cr. 

8vo. 31s. 6d. 
8HERER, J. W., C.S.I. 

The Conjuror's Daughter. A Tale. With Illustrations by Alf. T. 
Elwes and J. Jellicoe. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Who is Mary? A Cabinet Novel, in one volume. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

At Home and in India. A Volume of Miscellanies. With Frontis* 

piece. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
Worldly Tales. Inscribed to Edmund Yates. Cr. 8vo. Bds. Is. 

Cloth, Is. 6d. 
SHERIFF, DANIEL. 

An Improved Frlnciple of Single Bntry Book-keeping. Boy. 

8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Whole Science of Donhle Bntry Book-keeping. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 4s. 
Signer Monaldini's B'iece. A Novel of Italian Life. By the Author of 

" The Jewel in the Lotus." Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
SIMPSON, HENRY TRAILL, M.A., laXe RecUyr of Adel. 

Archssologia Adelensis ; or, a History of the Parish of Adel, in the 
West Biding of Yorkshire. Being an attempt to delineate its Past and 
Present Associations, ArohsBological, Topographical, and Scriptural. 
With numerous etchings by W. Lloyd Ferguson. Boy. 8vo. 2l8. 
SKENE, F. M. F, 

The laCSters. A Family Becord. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 
Skoheleif, Fersonal Beminiscences of General. By Nemirovitoh- 
Dantchenko. Translated by E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. With 3 Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SMALL, Rev, Q., Interpreter to the Strangers' Home for Asiatics. 

A Dictionary of B'aval Terms, English and Kindnstaui. For 

the use of Nautical Men trading to India, &c. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

SMITH, J., A.L,S, 

Ferns : British and Foreign. Fourth Editien, revised and greatly 
enlarged, with New Figures, &o, Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
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8MITB, WOBTHINGTON, FX,8. 

Miulirooiiui and Toadstools : How to Distrnffnish easily the Differ- 
ence between Edible and Poisonons Fnngi. Two large Sheets, containing 
Figures of 29 Edible and 31 Poisonous Species, drawn the natural size, 
and Coloured from Living Specimens. WithdescriptiTe letterpress, Os. ; 
on canvas, in doth case for pocket, 10s. 6d. ; on canvas, on rollers and 
varnished, 10s. 6d. The letterpress may be had separately, with key- 
plates of figui^es. Is. 

SoniTS of a Jaont World. By a New Hand. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

STANLEY, ABTEUB P., D.D., D«in of Weihnhutw, 

Sorlpture Portraits, and other IdSscellanies. Cr. 8vo. Os. 

STEINMSTZ, A. 

The Smoker's Onlde, Fliilosopher, and Trlend : What to Smoke 
—What to Smoke with--and the whole " What's What " of Tobacco, 
Historical, Botanical, Mannfactural, Anecdotal, Social, Medical, ftc. 
Boy. 32mo. Is. 

STENT, GEOBQE CAETEB, M.B.A.8., Chvnne Imperial CwUms Swviee, 

Bntombed Alive, and other Songs and Ballads. (From the Chinese. 
With 4 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. Os. 

Scraps fSrom my Saliretasolie. Being Personal Adventures while in 
14th (King's Light) Dragoons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of Songs 
Ballads, Ac. from the Chinese. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

8T0THABD, BOBEBT T., F,8,A, 

The A B C of Art. Being a system of delineating forms and objects 
in nature necessary,fortheattainmentsof a draughtsman. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

STUABT, E8MJ6. 

In Us Qrasp. A Psychological Bomance. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

8YM0NDa, Bev. TT. S., Bector of Pendock, 

Old Bones ; or. Notes for Young Naturalists. With References to the 
Typical Specimens in the British Museum. Second Edition, much im* 
proved and enlarged. Numerous Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

SWINNEBTON, Bw. C. Chaplain in the Field toith the Firet Dmsion, 
Peehavnvr Valley Field Force, 
The Afierhaii War. Qough's Action at Futtehabad. With Frontis- 
piece and 2 Plans. Cr. Svo. 58. 

8WINT0N, A. H. 

An Almanack of the Christian Bra, containing a legitimate pre- 
diction of the Weather, Disasters by Wind and Bain, Shipwrecks and 
Biver Floods, Prognostics of the Harvest, Havoc by Vermin and Infec- 
tion, Famines and Panics, Electrical Disturbances, Calamities by Earth- 
quakes and Volcanic Eruptions, with much that is Important or Curious. 
A Becord of the Past and Glimpse into the Future, based on Solar 
Physics. 4to. 6s. 

-" Taken In." A Sketch of New Zealand Life. By Hopeful. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

T^17NT02^, ALFBED GEOBQE. 

The Family Segister. A Key to such Official Entries of Births, 
Marrii^^, and Deaths at the Begistrar-General's Office as may refer to 
any particular family. Half-bound. Demy folio. 21s. 
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TATLBB, WILLIAM, Retired B.C.8,, late Commtssumer of Patna. 

Thirty-eiiT^t T«arB in India, from Jnganath to the 'ffiinalaya 

Mountains. 200 ninstrations from Original Sketches. 2to1s. Demy 

dro. 25s. each. 
Tli« Patna Orisis'^ or. Three Months at Fatna daring the Insorreotion 

of 1857. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 

TAYLOR, J. E„ F.L.8., F.G.S., Ac. 

Tlie Aqnarinm : Its Inhabitants, Stmotore, and Management. With 
288 Woodcuts. Second Edition. Or. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Flowers; Their Origin, Shapes, Perfomes, and Colours. Illiistrated 
with 32 Coloured Figures by Sowerby, and 161 Woodcuts. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

Oaolosfioal Stories. Numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 28. 6d. 

Vatnre's Bye-patlui : A Series of BecreatiTe Papers in Natural His- 
tory. Cr. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

Kalf-Konrs at the Sea-side. Illustrated with 250 Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8to. 2s. 6d. 

Kalf-Honrs in tlie Qreen Ibanes. Illustrated with 300 Woodcuts. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TEMPLE, Sir RICHARD, Bart,, M.P., Q.CSJ,, Jtc 

Journals in Kyderal>ad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and Vepal. Edited, 
with Introductions, by his Son, Captain B. C. Temple, Bengal Staff 
Corps, &G. 2 vols., with Chromo-lithographs, Maps, and other Illus- 
trations. 32s. 

TH0M8, JOHN ALEXAJWER. 

A Complete Conoordanoe to the Beyised Version of the Vew 
Testament, embracing the Maa^riiial Beadings of the English Bevisers 
as well as those of the American Committee. Boy. Svo. 6s. 

THOMSON, DAVID. 

liUnar and Korary Tahles. For New and Concise Methods of Per- 
forming the Calculations necessary for ascertaining the Loi^tude by 
Lunar Observations, or Chronometers ; with directions for acquiring a 
knowledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. Sixty-fifth Edition. Boy. 8vo. 10s. 

TU0R2fT0N, EDWARD. 

The History of the British Empire in India. Containing a 

Copious Glossary of Indian Terms, and a Complete Chronological Index 

of Events, to aid the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third Edition. 

With Map. 1vol. Demy8vo. 12s. 

*«* The Lihrary Edition of the above in 6 tK>lum#t, 8vo., may he had, price 

£2 8s. 

A Oasetteer of the Territories nnder the Ooremment of 
the Viceroy of India. Bevised and Edited by Sir Boper Leth- 
bridge, C.I.E., formerly Press Commissioner in India, Ac., and Arthur 
N. Wollaston, C.I.E., of H.M.'s Indian (Home) Civil Service, Translator 
of the *' Anvir-i-Sahaili." Demy Svo. 28s. 

Gasetteer of the Pnnjanh, AfTghanlstan, ko. Gazetteer of the 
Ck>untrie8 adjacent to India, on the north-west, including Scinde, 
Affghanistan, Beloochistan, the Punjaub, and the ne^hbouring States. 
2 vols. Demy Svo. £1 Sa. 
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THOJEOrrON, PERCY M. 

Tormign. Secretaries of tlie Vineteentli Century. Lord Grem- 
Tille, Lord Hawkesbury, Lord Harrowby Lord Mnlf^rave, C. J. Fox, 
Lord Howick, George Canning, Lord Bathurst, Lord Wellesley (together 
with estimate of his Indian Bole by Col. G. B. Malleson, C.S J.)t Iiord 
Castlerei^h, Lord Dudley, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Falmerston. Also, 
Extracts from Lord Bexley*8 Papers, including lithographed fetters of 
Lords Castlereagh and Canning, bearing on important points of pnblio^ 
policy ; never before published. With Ten Portraits, and a View show- 
ing Interior of the old House of Lords. Second Edition. 2 vols. Demy 
8to. S2s. 6d. 
Vol. m. Second Edition. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

Karrow School and Its Surroundings. Maps and Plates. Demy 8vo. 

158. 

TBOBNTON, T. 

Bast India Calculator. Demy8vo. 10s. 

History of tlie Punjaul), and Present Condition of the Sikhs. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 8s. 

TINCKER, MART AQNE8. 

The Jewel In tlie Ikotos. A Novel. By the Author of "Signer Monal- 
dini's Niece," &c. 5 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

T0RREN8, W. T. McCULLAQH, M.P, 

Heform of Procedure In Parliament to Clear the Block of Public 
Business Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

TORRIANO, W. H. 

Wmiam tlie Third. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

Treasury of Choice Quotations : Selections from more than 300 Eminent 
Authors. With a complete Index. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

TSIMSN, H., M.B. (Land.), F.L.S., and BTER, W. T., B.A, 

The Flora of Middlesex: A Topographical and Historical Account 
of the Plants found in the County. With Sketches of its Physical Geo- 
graphy and Climate, and of the Progress of Middlesex Botany during 
the last Three Centuries. With a Map of Botanical Districts. Cr. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 

TRIMENt Capt. £., late SSth Regiment. 

Begl^ents of the British Army, Chronologically arranged. Show- 
ing their History, Services, Uniform, &c. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

TROTTER, Capt. LIONEL JAMES, late Beng. Fuaili«ra. 

India under Victoria fSrom 1836 to 1880. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. SOs. 
History of India. The Histoiy of the British Empire in India, from 

the Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning (1844 

to 18^). 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 16s. each. 
£ord Ibawrence. A Sketch of his Career. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
Warren Hastings, a Biography. Cr. 8vo. Qs. 

TROTTER, M. E. 

A Method of Teaching' Plain B'eedlework In Schools. Ulus. 
trated with Diag^rams and Samplers. New Edition, revised and arranged 
according to Standards. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TJJPPER, MARTIN F., Author of " Proverbial Philoaopliy," Jtc. 

Three Five-Act Plays and Twelve Dramatic Scenes. Suitable 
for Private Theatricals or Drawing-room Beoitation. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
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TUBQENEV, IVAN, D.CL. 

First iMve, and Punin and Baborin. Translated from the Bnssian 
by permission of the Author, with Biographical Introduction, by Sidney 
Jerrold. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 6b. 

Xnrklsh CoolLerj, A collection of Beceipts, compiled by Turabi Effendi 
from the best Turkish authorities. Second Edition. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

Under Orders. By the Author of ** Invasions of India from Central Asia." 
Third Edition. 3 vols., Cr. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

-UNDERWOOD, ARTHUR 8., M.R.C.8, L.D.8,E., AasistmUSwrgeon to the Dmtal 
Hospital of London, 
Surgery for Dental Students. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

VALBEZEN, E, DE, late Consul- General at CcXcfuH^, ULinitAev PUfnigotefntiAvy, 
Tbe Bnffllsli and India. New Sketches. Translated from the French 
(with the Author's permission) by a Diplomate. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

VAMBERT, ARMENIU8. 

Sketches of Central Asia. Additional Chapters on My Travels and 
Adventures, and of the Ethnology of Central Asia. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

VAN GELDER, Mrs. JANE. 

Tlie Storehouses of the Sing*; or the Pyramids of Egypt, 
what they are and who huilt them. Gilt. Demy 8vo. 21s.. 

VIBABT, Major KM., Royal (late Madras) Jrtigitieers. 

The Military History of the Madras Sngineers and Pioneers. 
2 vols. With numerous Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 32s. each. 

VICAR.Y, J. FULFORD, 

An American in Vorway. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Olav the King and Olav King* and Martyr. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Victoria Cross (The), An Official Chronicle of Deeds of Personal 
Valour achieved in the presence of the Enemy during the Crimean and 
Baltic Campaigns, and the Indian, Chinese, New Zealand, and African 
Wars, from the Institution of the Order in 1856 to 1880. Edited by 
Eobert W. O'Byme. With Plate. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

VYSE, GRIFFIN W., late on special duty in Egypt and Afghanistan for H.M.'s 
Chyoeminent. 
Egypt: Political, Pinancial, and Strategical. Together with an 
Account of its Engineering Capabilities and Agricultural Besources. 
With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 98. 

WALFORD, M.A., Sto. Sto. 

Holidays in Kome Counties. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 

OS. 

Pleasant Days in Pleasant Places. Illustrated with numerous 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

WALL, A. J., M.D., F.R.C.8., Med. Staff H.M.'8 Indian Army. 

Xn^in-Ti Snake Poisons, their Nature and Eifects. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WAT80N, Dr. J. FORBES, and JOHN WILLIAM KATE. 

Saces and Tribes of Hindostan, A series of Photographic Illus- 
trations of ; prepared under the Authority of the GK)vemment of India ; 
containing about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. £2 5s. per volume. 
WATSON MARGARET, 

Money. Translated from the French of Jules Tardieu. Cr.Svo. 7s. 6d. 
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WEBB, Dr. ALLAN, BM.S, 

Pathologla Xndioa. Based upon Morbid Spedmens from all parts of 
the Indian Empire. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 148. 

Wellesley's Despatclies. The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondeiiofr 
of the Marquis Wellesley, K.G., during his Administration in India.- 
5 Tols. With Portrait, Map, fto. Demy 8to. £6 10s. 

W«lllnfirton in India. Military History of the Duke of Wellington in 
India. Cr. Svo. Is. 

"Wliere Chineses Drive." English Student-Life at Peking. By a. 
Student Interpreter. With Examples of Chinese Block-printing and 
other Illustrations. Demy Svo. 128. 

WKINTATES, Col. JP. A., late R.RJi., Sormerly oommandwig the Battery. 

From Comna to Sevastopol. The History of " C " Battery, '* A" 
Brigade, late " C " Troop, Boyal Horse Artillery. With succession oi 
officers from its formation to the present time. With 3 maps. Demy 
8to. 14s. 

WRITE, Col. 8. DEW3^, late Beng. Staff Corps. 

Indian Beminisoenoes. With 10 Photographs. Demy Svo. 148. 

WILBBBFORCE, SAMUEL, B.D., Bishop of Winchester. 

Keroes of Hel>rew History. New Edition. Cr. Svo. 5e. 

WILBEBFOBCE, B. 

Vrani Solinliert. A Musical Biography. Translated from the Germaur 
of Dr. Heinrich Kreisle von Hellbom. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

WILKIN, Mrs. (Mfird). 

The Shackles of an Old Xiove. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS, C. B. 

The befenoe of Kahnn. A Forgotten Episode of the First Afghan. 
War. With Frontispiece. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS, FOLKESTONE, 

Idvesof-the Bngrliih Cardinals, from Nicholas Breakspeare (Pope 
Adrien IV.) to Thomu W;olsey, Cardinal Legate. With Historical 
Notices of the Papal Court. 2 vols. Demy Svo. 14s. 

liife, fto. of Bishop Atterhnry. The Memoir and Correspondence of 
Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Bochester, with his distinguished con- 
temporaries. Compiled chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers.. 
2 vols. Demy Svo. 14s. 

WILLIAMS, S. WELLS, LL,B. Professor of the Chinese Language and Literatv/re 
at Tale College. 
The Middle Binffdom. A Survey of the Geography, (Government,. 
Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and Ita 
Inhabitants. Bevised Edition, with 74 Dlustrations and a New Map of 
the Empire. 2 vols. Demy Svo. 42s. 

WILSON, H. H. 

Qlossary of Judicial and Bevenne Terms, and of useful Worda 
occurring in Official Documents relating to the Administration of the 
Government of British India. From the Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, Marathi, Guzarathi, Telugu, Kamata, 
Tamil, Malayalam, and other Languages. Compiled and published 
under the authority of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the E. I. 
Company. Demy 4to. £1 10s. 
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WOLFF, Captain M. P., JP.S.S., Author of * Food for the Million," *o. 

Tlie Bational AlUaentatioii of tbe Ibalionring' Classes. With 
an Alimentation Table. Crown 8yo. Is. 

W0LLA8T0N, ARTHUR N., CLE., 

Anwarl Snlialli, or Lights of Canopus. Commonly known as Kalilah 
and Damnah, being an adaptation of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated 
from the Persian. Boyal Svo., 428.; also with illuminated borders, 
designed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. Boy. 4to. £S ISs. 6d. 

Salf-Hours witli MTitiaminad. Being a Popular Account of the 
Prophet of Arabia, and of his more immediate Followers ; together with 
a short Synopsis of the Beligion he founded. Crown 8yo., cloth, with 
Map and Nineteen Illustrations. 6b. 

WOOLRTCH, HUMPHREY TT., 8erjeant-at-Law. 
' Jdven of Bmlnent Sezjeants-at-Xiaw of the Bnsrllsli Bar. 2 vols 
Demy 8vo. 30s. 

WORDSWORTH, W. 

Poems for the Tounff . With 50 Illustrations by John Macwhirter and 
John Pettie, and a Vignette by J. E. Millais, B.A. Demy 16mo. Is. 6d» 

WRAXALh, Sir LA8CELLES, Bart 

Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark, Sister of George 3rd; from 
Family and State Papers. 3 vols. Demy Svo. 18s. 

WTNTER, AIWREW, M.D., M.R.C.P, 

Suhtle Brains and Xdssom Finders: Being some of the Chisel 
Marks of our Industrial and Scientific Progress. Third Edition, reyised 
and corrected by Andrew Steinmetz. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Our Sooial Bees : • Pictures of Town and Country Life. New Edition.. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Curiosities of Civilisation. Being Essays reprinted from the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

TOUNQ,Prof,J.R, 

Course of Mathematics. A Course of Elementary Mathematics for 
the use of candidates for admission into either of the Military CoU^^s ; 
of applicants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services f 
and of mathematical students generally. In one closely-printed volume.^ 
pp.648. Demy8vo. 12s. 

TOUNQ, MINNIE, and TRENT, RACHEL. 

A Home Bnler. A Story for Girls, ninstrated by C. P. Colnaghi. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ZBRFFI, G. G., Ph.D., F.R.8.L. 

Manual of the Historical Berelopment of Art— Prehistoric, An> 
cient, Hebrew, Classic, Early Christian. With special reference to 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Ornamentation. Cr. 8vo. 68. 

WOOD, WALTER. 

The Book of Patience ; or, Cards for a Single Player. With full-page- 
lUustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d« 
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A Selection from Messrs. ALLEN'S Catalogue ot 
Books in the Eastern Languages, &c. 



HIVDUSTAVZ, HZVDZ, *o. 

Dr. Fwhet^s Worlcs are vMd aa Claas Books in the Collegee and SchooU in India, 

ABDOOLAH, 8TED, 

BinghMtai BattiLsi. Translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit. A New 

Edition. Bevised, Corrected, and Accompanied with Copios Notes. 

Boy. 8to. 128. 6d. 
AlrhlaTrl Hindi, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and Notes. 

Boy. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

BALLANTTITE, JAMES B. 

Hindustani Seleotions, with a Yocabnlary of the Words. Second 
Edition. 1845. 5s. 

Principles of Persian Caligrapliy. Ulnstrated by Lithographic 
Plates of the Ta"lik Character, the one usually employed in writing the 
Persian and the Hindustani. Prepared for the use of the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy. Second Edition. 4to. 3s. 6d. 
EA8TWICK, EDWARD B, 

The Bafifli-o-Baluur— literally translated into English, with copious 
explanatory notes. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Hindostani Qranunar. Post Svo. 5e. 

Prem Sagar. Demy 4to. £2 2s. 

FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

Hindnstani-Bngrlisli Dictionary, in the Persian Character, with the 

Hindi words in Nagari also ; and an English-Hindustani Dictionary in 

the English Character ; both in one volume. Boy. Svo. ^s. 
Hindnstani-Bngflisli and Bngflisli-Hindnstani Dictionary, in 

the English Character. Boy. Svo. 36s. 
SmaUer Dictionary, Hindustani and English, in the English Character. 

12s. 
Hindustani Oram mar, with Specimens of Writing in the Persian and 

Nagari Characters, Beading Lessons, and Vocabulary. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendious Grammar, Exercises 

for Translation, Dialogpies, and Vocabulary, in the Boman Character, 

New Edition, entirely revised. By J. T. Platts. ISmo. 3s. 6d. 
Bafifli o Baliar, in the Persian Character, with a complete Vocabulazy. 

Boy. Svo. 128. 6d. 
Bafifli o Baliar, in English, ^th Ex|>lanatory Notes, illustrative of 

Eastern Character. Svo. Ss. 
Bafifli o Baliar, with Vocabulary. English Character. 5s. 
Vota Kaliani ; or, " Tales of a Parrot," in the Persian Character, with 

a complete Vocabulary. Boy. Svo. Ss. 
Baital Pachisi; or, "Twenty-five Tales of a Demon," in the Nagari 

Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Boy. Svo. 9s. 
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Forbes, Duncan, LL.D.— cont. 

Zkliwanii-s-Saflft ; or, " Brothers of Purity," in the Persian Character. 
Boy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

KEMP80N, af., Director of Public Instrucbion in N.W. Provinces, 1862-78. 

Taiil>atii-XL-ViiBalL (Bepentance of Nussooh) of Moulvi Haji H&fiz Nazir 
Ahmed of Delhi. Edited, with Notes and Index. Demy Svo. 128. 6d. 
MULVIHim P. 

A Vocabulary for the l^wer Standard in Hindustani. Con. 
toiiTiing the meanings of every word and idiomatic expression in 
" Jarrett's Hindu Period," and in " Selections from the Ba^h o Bahar.'* 
Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

PINCOTT, FBEDEBIC, M.B.A.S,, *c. *c. 

Saknntala in Hindi. Translated from the Bengali recension of the 
Sanskrit. Critically edited, with grammatical, idiomatical, and exegetical 
notes. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

Alf ^aila ba-Znban-i-Urdn (The Arabian Nights in Hindustani). 
Soman Character. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Hindi Manual. Comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Langua^ both 
Literary and Provincial ; a complete Syntax ; Exercises in various styles 
of Hindi composition; Dialog^ies on several subjects; and a complete 
Vocabulary. Fcap. 6s. 

PLATT8. J. T. 

Hindustani Dictionary. Dictionary of TJrda and Classical Hindi.. 

Super Boy. 8vo. £3 3s. 
Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani JaKngnsyge. 8vo. . 12s. 
Baital Pachisi ; translated into English. 8vo. 8s. 
Zkhwanii-s-Saflft ; translated into English. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ROQSBS, E, H. 

How to Speak Hindustani. Boy. 12mo. Is. 

SMALL, Bev. O. 

Tota Kaliani; or, "Tales of a Parrot." Translated into English* 

8vo. 88. 
Dictionary of Vaval Terms, English and Hindustani. For the use- 
of Nautical Men Trading to India, fto. Fcap. 28. 6d. 



SAV8CBZT. 

COWELL, E. B. 

Translation of the Vikramorvasi. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GOUQH, A. E, 

Hey to the Exercises in Williams's Sanscrit Manual. 18mo. 4s» 
HAUQHTON, — . 

Sanscrit and BeniraU Dictionary, in the Bengali Character, witb 

Index, serving as a reversed dictionary. 4to. 30s. 
Menu, with English Translation. 2 vols. 4to. 24b. 
Hitopadesa, with Bengali and English Translations. 10s. 6d. 
JOB^ifSON, Prof. F. 

Hitopadesa, with Vocabulary. 158. 
PINCOTT, FBEDEBIC, M.BJL.8., Ac, Ac. 

Hitopadesa. A new literal Translation from the Sanskrit Text of Prof. 
F. Johnson. For the use of Students. 68. 
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THOMPSON, J. C. 

BliagtiTat Olta. Sanscrit Text. 5s. 

WILLIAMS, —, 

BxLglisli-Saiuiorit BletioxLary. 4to., cloth. £S 3s. 
Sansorlt-Bnglisli BletioxLary. 4to. £4 14b. 8d. 

WILLIAMS, MONIEB. 

Sanscrit Qranunar. Svo. 15s. 

Sanscrit Manual; to which is added, a Vocabulary, by A. E. Googh. 
18mo. 78. 6d. 

Saknntala, with Literal English Translation of all the Metrical Pas- 
sages, Schemes of the Metres, and copious Critical and Explanatory 
Notes. Soy. Svo. 21s. 

Saknntala. Translated into English Prose and Verse. Fourth Edition. 
8s. 

Vikramorvasi. The Text. Svo. 5s. 
WILKIN, Sir CHARLES. 

Sanscrit Qranunar. 4to. 15s. 
WILSON —. 

M^ha Dnta, with Translation into English Verse, Notes, Illustrations, 
and a Vocabulary. Boy. Svo. 68. 



BABETTO, — . 

Persian Dictionary. 2 vols. Svo. 12s. 

OLABKE, Captain H. WILBERFOBCE, R.E. 

The Persian Manual. A Pocket Ck>mpanion. 
Part I.— A Concise Grammar of the Language, with Exercises on its 
more Prominent Peculiarities, together with a Selection of Useful 
Phrases, Dialogrues, and Subjects for Translation into Persian. 
Part n.— A Vocabulary of Useful Words, English, and Persian, showing 
at the same time the Diflference of idiom between the two Langui^pes. 
ISmo. 7s. 6d. 
Tbe Bnstan. By Shaikh Muslihu-d-Dln Sa'di Shirazi. Translated for 
the first time into Prose, with Explanatory Notes and Index. With 
Portrait. Svo. 30s 
The Sikandar BanLa,e Bara, or. Book of Alexander the Great. 
Written, a.d. 1200, by Abu Muhammad Bin Tusuf Bin Mu'ayyid-i> 
Nizdmu-d-Din. Translated for the first time out of the Persian into 
Prose, Mrith Critical and Explanatory Kemarks, and on Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, collected from various Persian 
sources. Boy. Svo. 42s. 

TORRES, DUNCAN, LL.D, 

Persian Qranunar, Beading Lessons, and Vocalmlary. Boy. 
Svo. 12b. 6d. 

JBRAHEEM, — . 

Persian Qranunar, Dialoifiies, ftc. Boy. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

KEENE, Rn. H. Q. 

First Book of The Anwari Soheili. Persian Text. Svo. Ss. 
AVhlaki Mushini. Translated into English. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

OUSELET, Col. 

Anwari Soheili. 4to. 42s. 

AkhlakI Mnshini. Persian Text. Svo 58. 
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FLATTS, J. T. 

Oullstaii. Carefully collated with the original MS., vdth a full Yocabu- 

laiy. Boy. Svo. 128. 6d. 
GtillBtaii. Translated from a revised Text, with copious Notes. 8vo. 
128. 6d. 

mCHAEDSON — . 

Persiaii, AraMo, and Bngrlisli Diotioxiary. Edition of 1852. By 
F. Johnson. 4to. £4. 
TOLBORT, T. W. H., Bengti] CivvL Service, 

A Translation of Bol>in9on Crusoe into the Persian Xianffnage. 
Soman Character. Cr. Svo. 7s. 

W0LLA8T0N, ARTHUR N., CLE. 

Translation of tlie Anvari Soheili. Soy. Sro. £Z 2s. 

Sngflisli-Persian Dictionary. Compiled from Original Sources. 
Svo. 25s. 



BATRI, — . 

Sinffhasan. Demy Svo. 5s. 

FORBES, DUNCAN, LL,D. 

Bengali Qranunar, Mdth Phrases and Dialogues. Boy. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

Bengfali Reader, with a Translation and Vocabulary. Boy. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

HAUQHTON, — . 

Bengali, Sanscrit, and Bnglisli Dictionary, adapted for Students 
in either langruage; to which is added an Lidex, serving as a reversed 
dictionary. 4to. 30s. 

lta!bo Vari. Anecdotes of the Nine Famous Women of India. [Text-book 
for examinations in Bengali.] 12mo. 78. 

^ota Ztilias. The T^es of a Parrot. Demy Svo. 5s. 

ABABZC. 

I'ORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

Arabic Qranunar, intended more especially for the use of young men 
preparing for the East India Civil Service, and also for the use of self- 
instructing students in general. Boyal Svo., cloth. 18s. 

Arabic Beading Wessons, consisting of Easy Extracts from the best 
Authors, with Vocabulary. Boy. Svo., cloth. 15s. 

XATAT, A8SAAD TAKOOB. 

Tbe Eastern Traveller's Interpreter; or, Arabic Without a 
Teacher. Oblong. 5s. 

PALMER, Prof. E, R., M,A„ Ac, 

Arabic Orammar. On the principles of the best Native Gramma- 
rians. Svo. ISs. 

The Arabic Manual. Comprising a condensed Oranunar of both 
Classical and Modem Arabic; Beading Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of useful Words. Fcap. 78. 6d. 
mCHABDSON, —, 

Arabic, Persian, and Bnglish Dictionary. Edition of 1852. By 
F. Johnson. 4to., cloth, £4. 

STEINQA8S, Dr. F. 

Students' Arabic-Bnglish Dictionary. Demy Svo. 50s. 
Bngllsh- Arabic Dictionary. Demy Svo. 288. 
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Tri?y, K#v. w4.VT()y, phd.. m.r.a.8. 

BgyptlMi, Sjrian, and Vorth-Afirioan Handbook. A Simple^ 

Phra«o>lkH>k in Euglish and Arabic for the use of the British Forces^ 

CiTiliaii8» and Residents in Egypt. Fcap. 48. 
Maaual of OoUoqnlal AraMo. Comprising Practical Bules for 

learning the Langoage, Vocabulary, Dialogues, Letters and Idioms, Ac., 

in English and Arabio. Fcap. 78. 6d. 

TBl^OOOOO. 

BROWN, —, 

Dictionary, reversed; with a Dictionary of the Mixed Dialects used ii> 
Teloogoo. 3 vols, in 2. Boy. 8vo. £5. 

Header. 8vo. 2 vols. 148. 

Dialoirnes, Teloogoo and English. 8vo. 5s. 6(1. 
CAMPBELL, -. 

XHetionary. Boy. 8vo. SOs. 
Fanoha Tantra. Ss. 
PERCIVAL, — . 

Bnglish-Telooflroo Dictionary. 10s. 6d. 



BABINGTON, — . 

Oraaunar (High Dialect). 4to. 12s. 
Oooroo Paramatan. Demy 4to. 8s. 
PBRCIVAL, — . 

Tamil Dictionary. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 
POPE Bn. Q, U. 

Tamil Handbook. In Three Parts. 123. 6d. each. Parti. Introdac« 
tion — grammatical Lessons — General Index. Part n. Apiwndices— 
Notes on the Study of the ** Kurral **— Key to the Exercises. Part HI. 
Dictionaries : I. Tamil-English— n. English-Tamil. 
" Sacred " Hnrral of Timvallnra-HAyanAr. With Introduction,. 
Ghnunmar, Translation, Notes, Lexioon, and Concordance. Demy 8vo. 
248. 
BOTTLEB, — . 

Dictionary, Tamil and En^rlish. 4to. 42s. 



MAVOB, — . 

SpeUincTf Guzrattee and English. 7s. Gd. 
SHAPUAJI EDALH. 

Dictionary, Quxrattee and English. 218. 



BALLAIHTKE, JAMES B,, itf1h9 8(»ttiA Nindl aiiid MilUary Aoad»^^ 

A Chrammar of tlie Maluratta Itouignage. For the use of the East 
India College at Ha^ybmy. 4to. 5b, 

Mmofp*m Failles. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

MOLESWOBTH, ~. 

Dictionary, Hahiatto and Englisih. 4to. 4te. 
Dictionary, English and Mahxatta. 4to. 4&. 



BIKKEB8, Dr. A. J, W. ''^, 

Malay, JLdkinese, French, and BacUsh TooalmlHqK. 

oally arranged under eaeh of the four langiiegeB. H^ftha 
Grammar. Post Svo. Ts. €d. 
MABSDBN, — . 

Oxammar. 4to. £1 Is. 
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MABBHMAN, —. 

Clavls Slnloa. A Chinese Grammar. 4to. £2 2a. 

MOBBISON, —. 

XHotionary. 6 vols., -Ito. £6 6s. 

View of CUna, for Philological Purposes. CoBtaining a Sketch of 
Chinese Chronology, Geography, Government, Beligion, and Customs, 
designed for those who stndy the Chinese language. 4to. 6s. 

PUS'KTO. 

JUVEBTT, Major H. Q., Bombay Iinfantry (Retired), Author oj the Pu^hto 
Gvammar, Dictionary, Selectiohs Prose and Poetical, Selections from the 
Poetry of the Afghdns {English Translation), JEsop's Fables, Ac. Ac, 

The Fnslito Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar; Exercises 
and Dialogues; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary. Fcap. 5s. 

MTJQHE8, Bev. T. P. 

OanJ-i-Fnkto, or Pnkto Treasury. Being the Government Text- 
Book for the Lower Standard of Examination in Pukto, the Language 
of the Afghans. With Glossary of Words. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MZSCEIiULVEOUS. 

-COLLETT, — . 

Malay alam Reader. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

JEsop's Fables in Camatica. 8vo., bound. 12s. 6d. 

MACKENZIE, Captain C. F., late ofH.M.'s Consular Service. 

A Tnrkisli Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar with Idiom 
atic Phrases, Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary. 6s. 

-Oriental Penmansliip : comprising Si>ecimens of Persian Handwriting. 
Illustrated with Facsimiles from Originals in the South Kensington 
Museum, to which are added Illustrations of the Nagari Character. 
By the late Professor Palmer and Frederic Pincott. 4to. 12s. 

JtEEVE, —. 

Englisb-Camatica and Camatica-Engrlisli Dictionary. 

(Very slightly damaged.) £8. 

SCHNUBMANN, J. NE8T0B. 

Snssian Manual. 6s. (For details see neset page,) 

TIEN, BEV. ANTON, M.B.A.8. 

Egyptian, Syrian, and Vortli Afirican Handbook. 



SEEDS for Oriental Writing may be obtained from Messrs. 

W. H. Allen ft Co. Price 6d. 
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W. H. ALLEN & Co.'s Oriental Mannals. 

CLAEKB, Captain H. TT., B.B. 

The Persian Manual. Containing a Concise Grammar, with Exer^ 
cises. Useful Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into 
Persian; also a Vocabulary of Useful Words, English and Persian* 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 

OOUQH, A. E. 

Key to the Sxeroises in Williams's Sanscrit Manual. 18mo. 48.. 
MACKENZIE, Captain C. F, 

A Tnrkisli Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar with Idiom- 
atic Phrases, Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary. Fcap. 6s. 

PALMER, Professor E. H., M.A. 

The Arabic Mannal. Comprising a Condensed Grammar of both* 
Classical and Modem Arabic; Beading Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of Useful Words. Fcap, 7s. 6d. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC,' M.B.A.8. 

The Kindi Manual. Comprising a Grammar of the HincU Language- 
both Literary and Provincial ; a Complete Syntax ; Exercises in various- 
styles of Hindi ComiK>sition ; Dialogues on several subjects; and a. 
Complete Vocabulary. Fcap. 6s. 

PLATTS, J. T. 

Forbes's Hindustani Manual, Containing a Compendious Grammar,. 
Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the Boman 
Character. New Edition, entirely revised. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
BAVERTT, Major H. G. 

The Pns'hto Mannal. Comprising a Concise Grammar Exercises and. 
Dialogues ; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary. Fcap, 58. 

aCHNURMAim, J. NESTOR, 

The Russian Mannal. Comprising a Condensed Grammar, Exercises 
with Analyses, Useful Dialogues, Beading Lessons, Tables of Coins,. 
Weights and Measures, and a Collection of Idioms and Proverbs, alpha- 
betically arranged. Fcap. 6s. 

TIEN, Rw. ANTON, PKD., M.R.A.S. 

Bgsrptian, Syrian, and North-African Kandhook. A Simple 

Phrase-Book in English and Arabic for the use of the British Forces,. 

Civilians, and Besidents in Egypt. Fcap. 4s. 
Mannal of Colloquial Arabic. Comprising Practical Bules for 

learning the Language, Vocabulary, Dialogues, Letters and Idioms, &o. 

in English and Arabic. Fcap. 7s. 6d. 
Veo-Kellenic Mannal. Comprising Practical Bules for Learning th& 

Languages, Vocabulary, Dialogues, Letters, Idiems, &c. Fcap. 5s. 
WILLIAMS, MONIER. 

Sanscrit Mannal. To which is added a Vocabular}-, by A. E. GouKh. 

18mo. 7s. 6d. 
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Maps of India^ &c. 

A Diooesan Map of India and Ceylon, 1885. Drawn and Compiled 
from the latest Authorities by the Bev. Donald J. Mackey, M.A., F.S.S.». 
&o.. Canon and Precentor of S. Ninian's Cathedral, Perth ; Author of 
Diocesan Maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland. In cloth case, or on 
roller yamished. Dedicated to the Metropolitan and Bishops of India. 
8l8. 6d. 

A General Map of India. Corrected to 1884. Compiled chiefly from 
Surreys executed by order of the Gevemmest of India. On six sheets 
—size, 5ft. Sin. wide, 5ft. 4in. high, £2; or on loth, in case, £2 12s. 6d. ; 
or rollers, varnished, £3 3s. 

A Hellevo Map of India. By Henry F. Brion. In frame. 21s. 

District Map of India. Corrected to 1885. Divided into Collectorates. 
with the Telegraphs and Bailways from Government Surveys. On six 
sheets— size, 5ft. 6in. high, 5ft. 8in. wide, £2; in a case, £2 12s. 6d. ; or 
rollers, varnished, £3 3s. 

Handl>ook of Reference to tlie Maps of India. Giving the Latitude 
and Longitude of places of note. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Map of India. Corrected to 1876. From the most recent authorities. On. 
two sheets— size, 2ft. lOin. wide, 3ft. 3in. high, 16s. ; or on cloth, in a 
case, £1 Is. 

Map of tlie Bontes in India. Corrected to 1874. With Tables of Dis- 
tances between the principal Towns and Military Stations. On one 
sheet— size, 2ft. Sin. wide, 2ft. 9in. high, 9s. ; or on cloth, in a case, 12s. 

Map of tlie Western Provinces of Hindoostan— the Punjab, Cabool,. 
Scinde, Bhawnlpore, Ac. — including all the States between Candahar and 
Allahabad. On four sheets— size, 4ft. 4in. wide, 4ft. 2in. high, SOs. ; or 
in case, £2; rollers, varnished, £2 10s. 

Map of India and CUna, Bnrmali, Siam, the Malay Peninsnla, 
and tlie Smpire of Anam. On two sheets- -size, 4ft. 3in. wide.. 
3ft. 4in. high, 16s. ; or on cloth, in a case, £1 58. 

Map of tlie Steam. Communication and Overland Bontes between 
England, India, China, and Australia. In a case, 14b on roUers and 
varnished, 18s. 

Map of China. From the most authentic sources of information. One 
large sheet — size, 2ft. 7in. wide, 2ft. 2in. high, 6s. ; or on cloth, in case,. 
8s. 

Map of the World. On Mercator's Projection, showing tlie Tracts of the 
Early Navigators, the Currents of the Ocean, the Principal Lines of 
great Circle Sailing, and the most recent discoveries. On four sheets — 
size, 6ft. 2in. wide, 4ft. Sin. high, £2 ; on cloth, in a case, £2 10s. ; or 
with rollers, and varnished, £3. 

Bnssian Official Map of Central Asia. Compiled in Accordance with, 
the Discoveries and Surveys of Bussian Staff Officers up to the close of 
the year 1877. In two sheets. 10s. 6d. ; or in cloth case, 4s. 
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Works 171 the Press. 

Vorthem Kellas. Travels and Stadies in Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia 
and the Islands of the Ionian and Thxakian Seas. 
By J. Stuart Glennie. 
The Orders of GliivBlry. English and Foreigrn, Existing and Extinct, 
brought down to the Present Time. 
37 Major J. Lawrence Archer. With an Illustration of Every Order. 4to. 

Watched by the Dead. Dickens's Master-Flot Analysed. 

By Bichard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 
James' Vaval Klstory. Epitomised in One Volume. A Narrative o the 
Naval Battles, Single Ship Actions, Notable Sieges, and Dashing Cutting, 
out Expeditions, Sue. 
By E. O'Byme. 

The Bomanoe of Ufe Preservation. 

By James Burnley, Author of *' Bomance of Invention." 

Vapoleon and his Detractors. 

By H.I.H. Prince Jerome Napolton. Translated by Baphael L. de Beau- 
fort. Demy 8vo. With Portrait, 

Xodem Tactics. 

By Capt. H. B. Qall, late 5th Fusiliers. With Illustrations. 

Haydn's Book of Dignities. 

By Horace Ockerby. Revised and Enlai^ed. Demy 8vo. Cloth. SOs. 

Adelaide Bistori. 

An Autobiography. Crown 8vo. 58. 

Some Hobby Horses and How to Bide Them. 

By C. A. Montresor. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THB 8TATB8XBV8 8BBZB8. Edited by Lloyd C. Sanders. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
ZK>rd Beaconsfield. By T. E. Kebbel.— Prince Consort. By Miss 
Charlotte Yonge.— Prince Ck>rt8Chakoir. By Charles Marviu.~&ord 
Palmerston. By Lloyd C. Sanders. 

BZOOBAPHZB8 OP OBBa.T C0XP08BB8. Fcap. Svo. Goth. 
2s. 6d. 
Handel. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 

Xad or Married. 

By H. C. Davidson. 

Portnnes of Albert Travers. 

Whose Wife? 

By Mrs. Harcourt Boe. 

Hiss Cmsoes. 

By Colonel Colomb. Illustrated. 



NEW ORIENTAL 
DICTIONARIES. 



A Dictionary of Urdu, Gla4sisical Hindi, and 

English. By John T. Piatts, M.A., Persian 
Teacher at the University of Oxford, late Inspector 
of Schools, Central Provinces, India. Imperial 8vo* 
1,260 pp. £3 ds. 

The Student's Arabic-English Dictionary. Oom- 

panion Volume to the Author's English- Arabic Die* 
tionary. By F. Steingass, Ph.D., of the University 
of Munich, &c. Eoyal 8vo. 1,242 pp. £2 10s. 

English-Arabic Dictionary. For the Use of both 

Travelers and Students. By F. Steingass, Ph.D.,. 
of the University of Munich. Boyal 8vo. 466 pp. 
28s. 

An English -Persian Dictionary. Compiled from 

Original Sources. By Abthub N. WoUiASTON, H.M.'s 
Indian (Home) Service, Translator of the " Anvar-i- 
Suhaili," &c. Demy 8vo. 462 pp. 25s. 

A Tamil Handbook; or, Full Introduction to the 

Common Dialect of that Language, on the Plan of 
Ollendorf and Arnold. By the Bev. G. A. Pofe^ 
D.D. In Three Parts, 12s. 6d. each. Part I. In- 
troduction — Grammatical Lessons — General Index. 
Part II. Appendices — Notes on the Study of the 
" Kurral "—Key to the Exercises. Part in. Dic- 
tionaries: I. Tamil-English — ^11. English-Tamil. 

London : — 
W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 



In January Whd July of each year i§ jmhluktd in %vo^ price lOt. 6l^ 

THE INDIA LIST, CIVIL AND MILITARY. 

flir 1'M.uMumum or thb sec&etart of state fok otdla di oomiaL 



Ck>HTXHT8. 

OIVILu — rjradAiion LlMts of Ciyil Service, Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
CiTil Annuitants. Lfegislative Conndl, Ecclesiastical E^tablishmeoto^ 
Educational, Public Works, Judicial, Marine, Medical, Land Beyeona, 
Politieal, Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Forest, Begistration and 
Bailwajr and Telegraph Departments, Law Courts, Surreys, &e, Sbc 

MILITARY.— ^iradation List of the General and Field Officers (British and 
Local) of the three Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants-Grenend's and 
- Quartermasters-Generars Offices, Army Commissariat Departments, 
British Troops serving in India (including Royal Artillery, Royal Engi- 
neers, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of Natiye 
Regiments, Conmiander-in-Chief and Staff, Garrison Instruction Staff 
Indian Medical Department, Ordnance Departments, Punjab Frontier 
Force, Military Departments of the three Presidencies, Veterinary De- 
partments, Tables showing the Distribution of the Army in India, Lists 
of Retired Officers of the three Presidencies. 

HOME. — Departments of the Office of the Secretary of State, Coopers 
Hill College, List of Selected Candidates for the Civil and Forest 
Services, Indian Troop Service. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Hficha^l 
and St. George. Order of Precedence in India. Regulations for Admis- 
sion to Civil Service. Regulations for Admission of Chaplains. Civil 
Leave Code and Supplements. Civil Service Pension Code— relating to 
the Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services. Rules for the Indian 
Medical Service. Furlough and Retirement Regulations of the Indian 
Ai*my. Family Pension Fund. Staff Corps Regulations. Salaries of 
StafT OffioerB. Regulations for Promotion. English Furlough Pay. . 

With complete Index. 



'M LJ TT 

ROYAL KALEIS^DAR, 

AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER, 

FOE ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND THE COLQNIBS, 

For the Year 1887. 

House of Peers — House of Commons — Sovereigns and Rulers of- States 
of Surope-^Orders of Knighthood — Science and Art Department — Queen's 
Household— Government Offices — Mint— Customs — Inland Revenue — 
Post Offloe — Foreign Ministers and Consuls — Queen's ConstOs Abroad — 
Naval Department — Navy List — Army Department — Army List — ^Law 
Courts — Police — Soolesiastioal Department — Clergy List — Foundation 
Sohools — Literary Institutions — City of London— Banks — Railway Com- 
panies — Hospitals and In8titutions--Oharities — Miscellaneous Institutions 
—Scotland, Ireland, India, and the Colonies ; and other useful information. 

Price with Index, 7». ; without Index, bs. 






ALLEN'S INDIAN MAIL, 

©ffitial iaitttt 



' Sell 



INDIA, CHINA. AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 

Axlin's Indian Mail contuni the fulleil lod mott authentic Reporta 
of ill importint Occarrencea in the Cauptriea to which it is deioted, com- 
piled chieflf from private incl exclusive lources. It has been pronounced 
by the PreiB in generil to h« inditperttaiie 10 ill who have Friends or Rela- 
tiTca in the Bast, as affording Ihe only correel informatian regarding the 
SerriceB, Movemeuls of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
Indii^dual inteieat. 

~ ihjoined list of the usual Contents will show the importance and 
ietf of the infornialion concentrated in Allsn'h Indian Mail. 



Sjimmary arid Review of Eattern, Neros. 



jSUppinK— ArrtTBJ of Slilpa 

II ■> PasaenEer* 

„ Dapartnre of Shlpa 

-St&teottbeDIu-ketB 
Indian Seeiirltles 



Vreela of PsbUc iDtelUemcB 
Selectlona from the Indian Prei 
Movements of Troopa 
The Government Gaiette 
Oonrts Hartl&l 
Oomaatle tntelllBance— BlrtliB 
„ „ MuTlaKei 

„ „ Destlu I Sic. Ac, Ac. 

Slime Intelligence relating to India, fc. 
Ortelnsl Articles Arrivala reported la Eneland 

Mlacelluieana Infarmation Departures ,, „ 

Appointment a, ExteoalODB of BIilpplDc:— Arriv&l of Sblpa 

Fnrlongrhs, Jk.. <ec. „ „ Paaaeseci 

„ Civil , Departore at Shlpa 

„ HtlLtUT „ ,, Paaaencei 

„ Ecelealaattcal and „ Vcaael apoken «rltta 

, Marine Ac. Ac. Ac. 

of Work* on the E&st, and Hottcas 
with India and the Berv 
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ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER AND UBRARY OF REFERENCE. 



*NDON : W. H. ALLEN * Co.. 1 3, WATERLOO PLAGE. S. W 

(fDblibherb to thk india office). 

!> tvhom eommunicatioTia for the Editor, and Advertiaementt, 



EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 

Edited by JOHN E. TSQf&AX. 

Grown 8vo. 8$. 6d. each. Already issued: — 
George Eliot. By Mathildb Blind. 

George Sand. By Bebtha. Thomas. 

Maria Edgeworth. Bj Hblbn Zimmbbn. 

Emily Bronte. By A. Mabt F. Robinson. 

Mary Lamb. By Anne Gilchbist. 

Margaret Fuller. By Julia Wabd Howe. 

Elizabeth Fry. By Mbs. E. R. Pitman. 

Countess of Albany. By Ybbnon Lbb. 

Harriet Martineau. By Mbs. Fenwiok Millbb. 

Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. By Elizabbtb 

Bobins Pennbll. 



Rachel. By Mbs. A. Kennabd. 

Madame Roland. By Mathildb Blind. 

Susanna Wesley. By Eliza Glabke. 

Margaret of Angouleme, Queen of Navarre. 

By Mabt A. Bobinson. 

Mrs. Siddons. By Mbs. A. Kennabd. 
Madame de Stael. By Bella Dttfft. 



Voltime in Preparation : — 
Hannah More. By Chablottb M. Yongb. 



London : W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WaterlooipPlaoe, S.W. 



